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« 

MIZRAIM, or Menés, the second son of Ham, carried to, 
and preserved in Egypt, or the land of Mizraim, their original 
skill, and much cultivated the art: for ancient history, celebrates 
the early fine taste of the Egyptians, their many magrifficent 
edifices, and great cities, as Memphis, Heliopolis, Thebes; with 
an hundred gates, &c. besides their palaces, Catacombs, obelisks, 
and statues, particularly the colossal statue of sphinx, whose 
head was 120 feet round; and their famous pyramids, the largést 
of which was reckoned the first of the seven wonders of art, af- 
ter the general migration. ‘These pyramids are standing evidences 
of the extraordinary works of masons In ages too remote to be 


ascertained: and indeed their form and solidity, as beginning 
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from a broad square base, tapering as they rose, up to a narrow 
apex, and with few interior cavities, were the best security that 
could be conceived for durability. They are described by various 
writers and travellers; and the following particulars respecting 
them will certainly prove interesting to a masonic reader. 

The principal pyramids are situated on, the western bank of 
the Nile, in the neighborhood of the ancient city of Memphis; 
and of these there are four which claim particular notice. They 
stand in a diagonal line, about 400 paces distant from each other; 
and their sides correspond exactly with the four cardinal points 
of the compass. They are founded.on a rock which is covered 
with sand; and among the various measurements given of the 
largest pyramid, it may, in round numbers, be estimated 700 feet 
square at the base, and 480 feet in perpendicular height. The 
summit of this pyramid, from below, seems to be a point; but as 
travellers may ascend, by the stones forming steps on the outside, 
all the way up, the fop is found to be a platform composed of 
large stones; and the sides of the square to be 16 or 18 feet. 
Opinions differ as to the quarries where the stones for these 
huge piles were procured; but while some are so extravagant as 
to suppose them to have been brought from Arabia or Ethiopia, 
captain Norden, who examined them about forty years since, de- 
clares that the stones were cut out of the rocks along the Nile, 
where the excavations are still visible. The second of these py- 
ramids is exactly like the first, excepting that it is so smoothly 
covered with granite that it is impossible to ascend it. The third 
pyramid is not so high as the two former. by 100 feet; and the 
fourth is as much inferior in size to the third. These four are 
surrounded by a number, all of a much smaller size, and several 
of thiém ruinous. , 

Of the four large pyramids, the first mentioned only has 
been opened; the entrance is on the north side, and leads to five 
different passages successively, of which some ascend, some 
descénd, and some run level, being only three feet and a half 
square. These passages are entered by torch light, and lead to 
different chambers in the body of the pyramid; the last of them 
terminates in an upper chamber, in which Is an empty coffin or 
sarcophagus of granite, in the form of a parallelopipedon, in- 
tirely plaw and destitute of all decoration. 
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in the description of this proud mausoleum, we haye a preg- 
nant illustration of the fable of the mountain and the mouse: for 
the expense and the labor of so astonishing a building were in- 
curred to prepare a tomb for the founder, which afier all he doés 
not enjoy. A mountain of stone was raised to contain a coffin; 
and that coffin contains nothing! 

The genius of the Egyptians for hieroglyphical -representa- 
tions appears from the enormous figure of the sphinx just men- 
tioned above; which stands about 300 paces to the east of the 
second pyramid. This exhibits the body of a lion with a virgin’s 
head, cut out of the solid rock, though the body is now over- 
whelmed by the sand. This figure is understood 1 indicate the 
season for the annual rising of the waters in the Nile, when the 
sun enters Leo and Virgo; from which two constellations they 
formed the sphinx: this word, in the Chaldee dialect, signifies 
to overflow; and as the cause of the overflowing of the Nile was 
a riddle to the ancients, we hence perceive why the sphinx was 
said to be a propounder of riddles. 

The Egyptians excelled all nations in their amazing laby- 
rinths. One of them covered the ground of a whole province, 
containing many fine palaces and a hundred temples, disposed 
in its several quarters and divisions, aglorned with columns of 
porphyry, and statues of theirgods and princes; which labyrinth 
the Greeks, long afterward, endeavored. to imitate, but never 
succeeded in their attempts. 

The successors of Mizraim, who styled themselves the sons 
of ancient kings, encouraged the royal art down to the last of the 


race, the learned kine Amasis. 


History fails us m the south and west of Aftica; nor ha¥e we 


any just accounts of the posterity of Noah’s eldest son Japhet, 
who first replenished ancient Scythia, from Norway eastward to 
Amertica; nor of the Japhetites in Greece and Italy, Germany, 
Gaul and Britain, &c. till their original skill was lost: but they 
were good architects at their first migration from Shinar. 
Shem, the setond son of Noah, remainefl at Ur of the Chal- 
dees in Shinar, with his father and great grandson Heber, where 
they lived private, and died in peace; but Shem’s offspring tra- 
velled into the south, and east of Great Asia, viz. Elam, Ashur, 
Arphaxad, Lud, and‘Aram, with Sala the father of Heber; and 
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t 
propagated the arts as far as China and Japan: while Noah, Shém 
and Heber, employed themselves at Ur. in mathematical exer- 
cises, teaching Peleg, the father of Reu, father of Serug, fa- 
ther of Nahor, father of Terah, father of Abraham, a learned 
race of mathematicians and geometrifians. 

Thus Abraham, born two years after the death of Noah, had 
learned well the science and the art, before the God of Glory 
called him to travel from Ur of the Chaldees, and to lead a 
pastoral life in tents. Travelling, therefore, with his family and 
flocks through Mesopotamia, he pitched at Haran, where old 
Terah, in five years, died; and then Abraham, aged 75 years, tra- 
velled into the land of the Canaanites: but a famine soon forced 


him down to Egypt; from whence returning next year, he began 


to communicate his great skill to the chiefs of the Canaanites, 
for which they honored him as a prince. 

Abraham transmitted his learning to all his offspring; Isaac 
did the same; and that Jacob well instructed his family, we have 
a clear example in his son Joseph, who retained such strong ideas 
of the early instructions received in his father’s house, that he 
excelled the Egyptian masons in knowledge; and, being installed 
their grand master by the command of Pharaoh, employed them 
in building many granaries and store-cities throughout the land 
of Egypt, to preserve them from the direful effects of a long and 
severe famine, before the arrival of Jacob and his household. 

The descendents of Abraham, being sojourners and shepherds 
in Egypt, practised very little of architecture, till about eighty 
years before their exodus; when by the overruling hand of Pro- 
vidence they were trained up to the masonical use of stone and 
brick, and built for the Egyptians the tvo strong cities of Pithom 
and Raamasis; in the exercise of which tasks they recovered 
their dexterity in the craft, before they migrated to the Promised 
Land. ‘ 

After Abraham I¢ft Haran 430 years, Moses marched out of 
Egypt, at the head of 600,000 Hebrew males, marshalled in due 
form; for whose sake God divided the Red Sea, to afford them a 
ready passage, and then caused the waters tq return upon, and 
drown Pharaoh and his Egyptian forces, who pursued them. In 
this peregrination through Arabia to Canaan, God was pleased 
to inspire their grand master Moses, Joshua his deputy, and 
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Aholiab and Bezaleel, grand wardens, with wisdom of heart; and 
next year they raised the tabernacle or tent, where the divine 
Shechinah resided, and the holy ark or chest, the symbol of 
God's presence; which, though not of stone or brick, was framed 
by true symmetrical architecture, according to the pattern that 
God dictated to Moses on Mount Sinai, and which was afterward 
the model of Solomon’s temple. 

Moses being well skilled in all the Egyptian learning, and 
also divinely inspired, excelled all grand masters before him, and 
ordered the more skilful to meet him, as in a grand lodge, 
near the tabernacle, in the passover-week, and gave them wise 
charges, regulations, &c. though the tradition thereof has not 
been transmitted down to us so perfectly as might have been 
wished. 

Joshua succeeded in the direction, with Caleb his deputy; and 
Eleazar the high priest, and Phineas his son, as grand wardens: 
he marshalled the Israelites, and led them over Jordan, which 
God made dry for their march into the Promised Land. The Ca- 
naanites had so regularly fortified their great cities and passes, 
that without the special intervention of 4/ Shaddai, in behalf of 
his peculiar people, they were impregnable. Having finished his 
wars with the Canaanites, he fixed the tabernacle at Shiloe, in 
Ephraim: ordering the chiefs of Israel to serve their God, cul- 
tivate the land, and carry on the grand design of architecture in 
the best Mosaic style. 

The Israelites made a prodigious progress in the study of 
geometry and architecture, having many expert artists in every 
tribe that met in lodges or societies for that purpose, except 
when for their sins they came under servitude; but their occa- 
sional princes, called judges .and saviors, revived the Mosaic 


style along with liberty, and the Mosaic constitution. But they 


were exceeded by the Canaanites, Pheenicians, and Sidonians, in 


sacred architecture; they being a people of a happy genius, and 
, - 


frame of mind, who made great improvements in. the sciences, 
as well as in other learning. The glass of Sidon, the purple of 
Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they wove, were the product 
of their own country, and their own inventions; and for their 
skill in working of metals, in hewing timber and stone: in a 
word, for their perfect knowledge of what was" solid, great, and 
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ornamental in architecture, it need’ but be remembered, the gréat 
share they had in erecting the temple at Jerusalem; than which 
nothing can more redound to their honor, or give a clearer idea 
of what their own buildings must have been. Their fame was so 
extensive for taste, design, and Invention, that whatever was ele- 
gant was distinguished by the epithet of Sidonian, or as the 
workmanship of Tyrian artists: and yet the temple or tabernacle 
of the true God at Shiloe exceeded them all in wisdom and 
beauty, though not in strength and dimensions. 

Meanwhile in Lesser Asia, about ten years before the exodus 
of Moses, Troy was founc ed, and steod till destroyed by the eon- 
federated Greeks, about the tweifth year of Tola, judge of Israel. 

Soon after the exodus, the famous temple of Jupiter Ham- 
mon in Libyan Africa was erected; and stood till it whs demo- 
lished by the first christians in those parts. 

The-city of Tyre was built by a body of Sidonian masons from 
Gabala, under their grand masters and proper princes or direc- 
tors; who-finished the lofty buildings of the city, with its strong 
walls and aqueducts, in a manner greatly to the honor and renown 
of those who had the conducting of this grand design. 

The Phenicians built, in a grand and sumptuous manner, 
under the direction of Sanchoniathon, grand master of masons in 
that province, the famous temple of Davon at Gaza, and artfully 


supported it by two slender columns, which proved not too big 
forthe grasp of Samson; who pulling them down, the large 
roof fell upon three thousand of the lords and ladies of the Phi- 
listines, and killed them all, himself sharing the fate he drew 
dewn upon his enemies. 

In after times, Abibal, king of Tyre, repaired and beautified 
that city, and so did his son Hiram; under whom the kingdom of 
Tyre was in a very flourishing condition. He also repaired and 
improved severe! cities in the eastern parts of his dominions; 
and being himself a mason, he undertook the direction of the 
craft, and became a worthy grand master. He enlarged the city 
of Tyre, and joined it to the temple of Jupiter Olympius, stand- 
ing in an island. He also built two temples: one to Hercules, and 
the other to Astarte; with many other rich and splendid buildings. 

During all this period, the Israelites, by their vicinity to the 


artists of Tyre and Sidon, had great opportunities of cultivating 
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the royal art, Which they failed not diligently to pursue, and at 
last attained to a very high perfection, as well in operative ma- 
sonry, as in the regularity and discipline of their well-formed 
lodges. 

David, king of Israel, through the long wars which he had 
with the Canaanites, had not leisure to employ his own crafts- 
men, or those he had obtained from his steady friend and ally, 
king Hiram of Tyre: for almost his whole reign was one conti- 
nued series of wars, fatigues, and misfortunes. But at length, 
having taken the city’of Jebus and strong hold of Zion from his 
enemies, he set the craft about repairing and embellishing the ** 
wafls and public edifices, especially in Zion, where he fixed his 
residence; and which was, from him, called the city of David; as 
in his time also the old Jebus obtained the name of Jerusalem. 

But, being denied the hdnor of building the intended temple 

therein, on account of his being a man of blood, he, worn down 

with years and infirmities, and drawing near his end, assembled 

the chiefs of his people, and acquainted them with his design te 

have built a magnificent repository for the ark of God; having made 1 
great preparation for it, and laid up immense quantities of rich * 
materials, as also plans and models for the different parts of the : 
structure, with many necessary regulations for its future esta- oa 
blishment: but, as he found it was the divine will that this great +» @ 
work should be accomplished by his son Solomon, he requested B.. 
them to assist in so laudable an undertaking. i 

King David died soon after, in the seventieth year of his age, 
after having reigned seven years in Hebron over the house of 
Judah, and thirty-three years over all the tribes. 

Upon the death of David, and the succession of Solomon to 
the throne, the affection, Hiram had ever maintained for the fa- 
ther, prompted him to send a congratulatory embassy to the sofip 
expressing his joy to find the regality continued in the family. 

W hen these ambassadors returned, Solomon embraced the 


occasion, and wrote a letter to Hiram in these terms: 


“King Solomon to king Hiram, greeting: 


“ Be it known unto thee, O king, that my father David had it 
a long time in his mind to erect a temple to the Lord; but be- 


ne perpetually in war, and under a necéssity of ‘clearing his 
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hands of his enemies, and making them all his tributaries, before 
he could attend to this great and holy work, he hath left it to me, 
in time of peace, both to begin and finish it, a¢cording to the di- 
rection, as well as the prediction, of Almighty God. Blessed be 
his great name, for the present tranquillity of my dominions! 
And, by his gracious assistance, I shall now dedicate the best 
improvements of this liberty and leisure to his honor and wor- 
ship. Wherefore 1 make it my request, that you will let some 
of your people go along with some servants of mine to mount 
Lebanon, to assist them in cutting down materials toward this 
building; for the Sidonians understand it much better than we 
do. As for the workmen’s reward or wages, whatever you think 
reasonable shall be punctually paid them.” 


Hiram was highly pleased with this letter, and returned the 
following answer: 


“King Hiram to king Solomon: 


“ Nothing could have been more welcome to me than to un- 
derstand that the government of your blessed father is devolved, 
by God’s providence, into the hands of so excellent, so wise, and 
so virtuousa successor: his holy name be praised for it! That 
which you write for, shall be done with all care and good will: 
for I] will give order to cut down and export such quantities of 
the fairest cedars and cypress trees as you shall have occasion 


for. My people shall bring them to the sea-side for you, and 


thehce ship them away to what port you please, where they may 


u\ 


lie ready for your own men to transport them to Jerusalem. It 
would be a great obligation, afier all this, to allow us sucha pro- 
vision of corn in exchange, as may stand with your convenience; 


fe that is the commodity we islanders want most.” 


Solomon, to testify his great satisfaction from this answer ol 
the Tyrian king, and in return for his generous offers, ordered 
him a yearly presént of twenty thousand measures of wheat, and 
twenty thousand measures of fine oil, for his household, besides a 
like quantity of barley, wheat, wine, and oil, which he engaged 
to give Hiram’s masons, who were to be employed in the intend- 
ed work of the temple. Hiram was to send the cedars, fir, and 
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other woods, upon floats, to Joppa, to be delivered to whom So- 
lomon should direct, in order to be carried to Jerusalem. He 
sent him also a man of his own name, a Tyrian by birth, but of 
Israclitish descent, who was a second Bezaleel, and honored by 
his king with the title of Father. In 2 Chron. ii, 13, he is called 
Hiram Abbif, the most accomplished designer and operator upon 
earth,* whose abilities were not confined to building only, but 


od 
* In 2 Chron. ii, 13, Hiram, king of Tyre, (called there Huram) in 
his letter to king Solomon, says, J have sent a cunning man, el Huram Ab- 
bi; which is not to be translated, like the Vulgate Greek and Latin, Huram 


my father; for his description, verse 14, refutes it; and the words import 


only Huram of my father’s, or the chief master mason of my father Abi- 


balus. Yet some think that king Hiram might call the architect Hiram 
his father, as learned and wise men were wont to be called by royal pa- 
trons in old times; thus Jos: r was called abrech, or the king’s father; 
and this same Hiram the architect is called Solomon’s father, 2 Chron 
iv, 16 

Grnasi j Thowam . bbif , Ba j Shel , I 

Did Hiram his father make to king Solomon. 


But the difficulty is got over at once by allowing the word Abbif to be the 
surname of Hiram the artist, called above Hiram Abbi, and here called 
Huram Abbif, as in the lodge he is called Hiram Abbif, to distinguish 


him from king Hiram: for this reading makes the sens plain and com- 


plete, viz. that Hiram, king of Tyre, sent to king Soldifion the cunning 
workman ‘ m Abbif 

He is Bescribed in two places, 1 Kings, vii, 13, 14, 15, and 2 Chron. 

i } | ; son of the tribe of Naphtali, 

‘ the daughters of Dan; 

but in both, that | was of the dangh- 

ters of the city o! 


Naphte i as her 


nd is called a widow of 
- he is not called a Tyrian 
by descent, but a man of vre iD bal tion, as Obed Edom the Levite 
is called a Gittite, : ap man of ‘T' 


s) ‘ . at ts ; us 
’ 4) ‘ j 


Sut though Hiram Abbif had been a Tyrian by blood, that — 


not from his vast capacity; for Tyrians now were the best artificers, by 
the encouragement of ki g¢ Hiram; and those texts t stify that God had 
indued this Hiram Abbif with wisdom, understanding, and mechanical cun- 
ning to perform every thing that Solomon required; not only in building 


the temple with all its costly magnificence, but also in founding, fashion- 
ing, and framing all the holy utensils thereof, and to fnd out every device 
that shall be put to him! And the scripture assures us, that he fully main- 
tained his character in far larger works than those of Aholiab and Beza- 


leel; for which he will be honored in lodges till the end of time 
VoL. e9 
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° 
extended to all kinds of work, whether in gold, silver, brass, or 
iron; whether in linen, tapestry, or embroidery; whether consi- 
dered as an architect, statuary, founder, or designer, he equally 
excelled. From his designs, and under his directions, all the 
rich and splendid furniture of the temple, and its several appen- 
dages, were begun, carried on, and finished. Solomon appointed 
him, in his absence, to fill the chair, as deputy grand master; 
atid his presence to officiate as senior grand warden, master of. 
the work, and general overseer of all artists, as well those whom 
David had formerly procured from Tyre and Sidon, as those Hi- 
ram should now send. 

Dius, the’ historian, tell us, that the love of wisdom was the 
chief inducement to that tenderness of friendship betwixt Hiram 
and Solomon; that they interchanged difficult and mysterious 
questions and points of art, to be solved according to true reason 
and nature. Menander of Ephesus, who translated the Tyrian 
annals out of the Philistine tongue into Greek, also relates, that 
when any of these propositions proved too hard for those wise 
and learned princes, Abdeymonus, or Abdomenus, the Tyrian, 
called, in the old constitutions, Amon, or Hiram Abbif, answer- 
ed every devi@ that was fut to him, 2 Chron. ii, 14; and even 
challenged Sq@imon, though the wisest prince on earth, with the 
subtility of the questions he proposed. 

To carry on this stupendous work with greater ease and speed, 
Solomon caused all the craftsmen, as well natives as foreigners, 
to be numbered, and classed as follows: 

1, Harodim, princes, rulers, or provosts, in number 300 
2. Menatzchim, overseers and comforters of the people 

in working, who were expert master masons, 5,300 
5. Ghiblim, stone-squarers, polishers, and sculptors; and 
sh Chotzeb, men of hewing; and Benai, setters, lay- 
ers, or builders, being abie and ingenious fellow- 

crafts, 80,000 
4. The levy out of Israel, appointed to work in Leba- 
non one month in three, 10,000 every month, under 


the direction of noble Adoniran, who was the junior 


grand warden, 30.000 
All the freemasons employed in the work of the tem- ——} 


ple, exclusive of the two grand wardens, were 113,600 
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Besides the Jsh Sadbal, or men of burthen, the remains of 
the old Canaanites, amounting to 70,000, who are not numbered 
among masons. | Zo be continued, 


JENEAS IN SEARCH OF HIS FATHER. y 


* 
ANCHISES, the great preserver of the Trojan name, had 
been dead for some time; and A.neas, his son, professed so heh 
duty to his departed father, that he consulted with the Cumzan 
Sibyl, whether it were possible for him to descend into the shades 
below, in order to speak with him. The prophetess encouraged 
him to go; but told him he could not succeed, unlgss he went 
einto a certain place, and plucked a golden bough or ghrub, ‘which 
he should carry in his hand, and by that means obtain directions 
where he should find his father. The words are well translated 
by Dryden, 
' .. Inthe neighboring grove 
rhere stands a tree; the queen of stygian Jove 
Claims it her own: thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from mortal sight! 
One bough it bears, but, wondrous to behold, 
1 


The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold; % 


This from the vulgar branches must be torn, * 


And to fair Proserpine the present borne 


% Ere leave be riven to tempt the nether skies; 
Ihe first thus rent, a second will arise, 
And the same metal the same room supplies 
rhe willing metal wilhobey thy hand, 
Following with ease 
The principal cause of A.neas’s descent into the shades was 
to inquire of his father the secrets of the Fates, which should 
, } 


sometime be fulfilled among his posterity. 


MASONIC DUTIES. 

THE end, the moral, and the purport of masonry, is to sub- 
due our passions, not to do our own will; to make a daily pro- 
gress in a laudable art; to promote morality, charity, good fel- 
lowship, good nature, and humanity. This is the substance, let 
the form or vehicle be ever so unaccountable. 
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ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY. 
PRIAMUS, king of Troy, in the beginning of the Trojan 
war, committed his son Polydorus to the care of Polymnestor, 
king of Thrace, and sent with him a great sum of money: but, 


after Troy was taken, the Thracian, for the sake of the money 
2 Ys 


killed the young prince, and privately buried him; A.neas coming 


ivt@that country, and accidentally plucking up a shrub that was 
near him, on the side of a hill, discovered the murdered body of 
Polydorus. 

Not far, a rising hillock stood im view, 

Sharp myrtles on the sides and cornels grew; 

There, while I went to crop the sylvan scenes, 

And shade our altar with the leafy greens, 

I pull’d a plant: with horror I relate 

A prodigy so strange, and full of fate! 

Scarce dare I tell the sequel: From the womb 

Of wounded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 

A grean, as of a troubled ghost, renew’d 

My fright; and then these dreadful words ensued: 

‘Why dost thou thus my buried body rend? 

O spare the corpse of thy unhappy friend!” 

- ¥neid Ill. Dryden. 


SECRECY. 

AN apprentice is bound to keep the secrets of his master; a 
tradesman is obliged to consult the interests of his profession, 
and not to prostitute the mysteries of his trade; secret commit- 
tees and privy councils are solemnly injoined not to publish 
broad their debates and resolutions. There appears to be some- 

ng like masonry in all regular societies, of whatever denomi- 
nation: they are all held together by a sort of cement, by bonds 
and laws that are peculiar to each of them, from the highest to 
the little clubs and nightly mectings of a private neighborhood. 
There are constitutions and orders, and a successive and gradual 
enjoyment of offices, according to the several rules and limita- 
tions of admission, 
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TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


Extract from the minutes of Alexandria Washington Lodge No. 22. 
December 12, 5811, 


THE right worshipful James Milnor, esq. grand master of 

. ¢ . . . 
masons in the state of Pennsylvania, accompanied by brother 
Peter Little, senior | 


(y 
2 


rand warden of the grand lodge of Mary- 
land, who had been specially invited to visit this lodge, was an- 
nounced and received, with masonic honors; was addressed by 
the worshipful master, and made a suitable reply. 

Whereupon it was 

Resolved, That the address of opr worshipful master and the 
reply of the right worshipful grand master of Pennsylvania be 
entered upon the journals of this lodge, and that copies thereof 


be requested for publication. 


ADDRESS OF G. DENEALE, 
Worshipful Master of Alexandria Washington Lodge No. 22. 


The Right Worshipful James Milnor, Esq. Grand Master of the Grand 


- -p nevivani 
Lodge of rennsyivania, 


Respected Brother, 

We have to welcome you into the Alexandria Washington 
Lodge No. 22, holding their charter under the grand lodge of 
Virginia. 

In receiving a visit from you as grand master of Pennsylva- 
nia, give us leave to acknowledge the high respect we entertain 
for the ancient grand lodge over which you preside, and to parti- 
cipate with you in the glory and splendor, to which it has arisen 
under your auspices. 

This we take the more freedom in doing, as under the jr 
diction of your grand lodge we were originally formed as No. 
and we consider an apology always due, because few reasons 
should induce a separation from a mother lodge: but the circum- 
stance of better enabling this lodge to meet in annual ggand com- 
munication, and of manifesting that brotherly love and affection, 
the distinguishing characteristics of Masonry, long since induced 
them to become a member of the grand lodge of Virginia; and 
the charter under which we now assemble was granted, constitu- 


ting that first on the bright roll of masonic fame and best of byo- 
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thers, our belgved Washington, master of this lodge. But we 
know not how to extol his glory, nor to pour forth our gratitude 
for his services as a man and as a brother. He had at that period 
but just returned from his successful labors in those destinies, 
which have secured to us, his younger brethren, among other 
blessings, the uninterrupted freedom of assembling together, 
with nothing to guard but our ancient landmarks, requiring no 
other patron than his preeminent virtues, and admiring nothing 
more than that patriotism, which directed his conduct to man, 
his brethren, and particularly to bis neighbors and craftsmen, who 
were associated with him in this lodge. 


Lost in amazement must be that brother, when reflecting on 


his own imperfection, upon finding he has been called by the par- 


tiality of his brethren to a station where once presided the orna- 
ment, and in whom centered t! niversal love, of masons; who 
condescending to level himself down from his exalted and tow- 
ering eminence, and square himself here with his brethren in 
masonry, laboring with them ull mid-day, and when called from 
labor to refreshment, enteri into ail tl festive gaiety and in- 
nocent amusement of the cral ven in his latter days; and al- 
though that fell destroy¢ r, Lime, has wed down and removed 
from us, and, we hope, exalted to the high degree of companions 
with him in the Gran odgee above, most of the brethren and 
companions of his juvenile days, yet they have left u >xampl 
worthy of imitation. The few 

charge of this charter was committe 

dered by age incapable of labori 

They have retired to the shad 

younger brethren, and ornaments to th: ociety in which they 
move. These will undoubtedly prove ample incentives to the offi- 
cers who shall ever preside here, t spect 1wion; 

ce to the precepts of 

rule of our faith; to p le with } ; admonish with 
temperance; check vitious propensities; extend the hand of Cha- 
rity in silence; and induce the brethren to labor justly. 

In thus bringing you to xn acquaintance with this lodge, We 
must confess that we havé little of knowledg¢e or masonic bright- 
ness to unfold to your view; but your zeal for the welfafe of the 
craft, your toils in their care, and the happy effects produced by 
a faithful superintendence in our sister lodges, over whom you 
nq preside, have justly intitled you to the highest respect of 
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your brethren here, and rendered this your attention to their in- 

vitation particularly grateful. We are happy in your personal ac- 

quaintance; and the brethren join me in an anxious solicitude for - 
your future happiness. We shall rejoice in viewing the smiles of 
Providence extended towards you as a brother on whom sheds 

willing to bestow her every good, as a just reward for your able 

services in the cause of the craft and your fellow man, who may 

be found worthy. 


To which the Worshifful Grand Master made the following Refily: 


Worshipful Master and Brethren, 


Tue associations connected with the present meeting are of 
very opposite kinds. To receive and to reciprocate the friendly 
attentions of my brethren; to recognise in thet portion of them 
whose respected call has brought me amongst them the neighbors, 
the friends, the associates of our sainted Washington; to enjoy 
communion with the body over which his mild virtues and digni- 
fied yet frategnal manners have so often shed a lustre; and to add 
to these causes of gratulation the pleasing recollection of your 
having originally emanated from the grand lodge with whose ho- 
nor and interests my feelings are so nearly ailied; furnish causes 
of exultation and delight which can be felt better than described. 

Yet how is this combination of enlivening circumstances cloud- 
ed by the sad remembrance that the great man whose labors in 
the field and in the cabinet purchased independence and all its 


blessings for his country, aud unfading renown for himself, while 


» 
the benevolent graces of his personal demeanor in the bosom of 


the lodge secured the fond attac hment ol his brethren, ho longer 
adorns the east of this sacred temple! Ah! my brethren, your loss 
is not acommon one. In the revolutions of the political scene the 
mind is lost amongst the confused whirl of many objects, and 
departure of even a mighty orb appears but little to derange t 
general system. Even Washington seems almost forgotten by his 
country. Not so the lodge. Your hearts will find around you a 
thousand mementoes of the singular honor and happiness you 
have enjoyed in working as fellow-laborers with a man who, whilst 
the admiring eyes of a universe were upon him, could, with the 
most amiable condescension, descend from his exalted and tow- 
ering eminence, and level himself with his brethren in masonry, 


sharing with them in their toils, and entering with them, at the 
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close of their labors, into all the festive gaiety and innocent amuse- 
ments of the craft. 

Permit me, worshipful sir, to congratulate this lodge on the 
preeminent honor it has enjoyed, in being so nearly allied to this 
illustrious hero, patriot, and statesman; to pray that all his virtues 





may descend upon his successors here; and that your consequent 
prosperity may be lasting and imperishable, as upon the bright 
roll of masonic fame Will ever stand emblazoned the name of 
Washington. 

For the mark of affectionate respect you have personally of- 
fered me, accept the unadorned acknowledgments of a friend 
and brother. The labors, of which you speak in so flattering a 
manner, have been the fruits of an earnest and well intended zea! 
for promoting the object of our beneficent institution; but I can 
arrogate to myself a very small portion of merit from the rapid 
increase, spletklor, and respectability of the craft under my charge, 
which are justly ascribable to the blessing of our Supreme Grand 
Master on the united and harmonious exertions of faithful zealous 
brethren. 


ANNIVERSARY ORATION, 


BY BROTHER ISRAEL D. MAULSLEY, 
Junior Warden of Mount Ararat Lodge No. 44, 


Harford County, Maryland, delivered June 24, 5811. 


My worthy Brethren, 

FOR the full discharge of the important duty, which your 
partiality has this day imposed on me, I forcibly feel the incom- 
petency of my abilities; and, with this embarrassing impression, 

ould cheerfuliy withdraw from my present situation: but having 
| the charge, and its performance being now indispensa- 
ble, I shall proceed with cautious and timorous step to 
Attempt the untrodden path, 
And read the book which many cannot read. 

Permit me, my brethren, in the first place, to congratulate 
you on the returmof this festive day of our much revered and 
beloved brother, whose nativity we have here met to celebrate; 
and indulge me also in congratulating you on the progress and 
flourishing state of this lodge, held to his honor: for although 
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our rank is junior in the circle of the lodges of Maryland, few 
believe have proceeded with more harmony and order, and we 
have a well founded hope, that our work will, upon inspection, 
meet the approbation of the Supreme Master of the grand lodge 
above. We have, indeed, to regret the want of a regular attend- 
ance in some of out members at the stated meetings: but charity 
bids us hope and believe that this proceeds rather from necessary 
attention to their own concerns, and the concerns of their fami- 
lies, than from any lukewarmness towards the masonic fraternity. 

When we take a view of the origin, nature, and design of ma- 
sonry, it is indeed difficult to conceive a heart susceptible of luke- 
warm feelings towards it, particularly a heart which has been 
warmed by its beneficent influence, or enlightened by its resplen- 
dent rays. When we reflect that the birth of masonry is coequal 
with light; that it was created with this great globe itself which 
we inhabit, and is commensurate with the existence of man; we 
are naturally struck with reverence and awe by the venerable 
structure, and approach it with the most profound respect. The 
greatest men, of ancient as well as modern times, the wisest and 
the best, not only the kings and conquerors of mankind, but what 
is infinitely more to the honor of masonry, the patriarchs, the fa- 
thers, and the benefactors of their species, have been proud to 
rank with the craft, and have esteemed it their greatest honor to 
be invested with the emblems of peace, innocence, virtue, light, 
beauty, order, and harmony. 

According to the tradition of masons, as well as. from the 
most authentic records, we find that Adam, our common parent, 
was, immediately after his expulsion from the blissful scenes of 
Paradise, made a mason by the Supreme Dispenser of all good 
gifts. He was indeed initiated into the mysteries of that noble 
craft, as many have supposed, as a recompense, in some measure, 
for his dreadful loss. Certain it is, however, that he could 
possibly have subsisted without it; but must inevitably have pe- 
rished, and thus'terminated the race of mankind. Hence is ma- 
sonry emphatically termed the daughter of heaven. Adam, in 
process of time, made Methuselah, who, a short time before his 
death, imparted the secret to his grand8on Noahyby whom it was 
transmitted to mankind, and has ever been preserved, with a ve- 
neration and prudence, suitable to its great importance, being al- 


ways confined to the knowledge of the worthy and the good, 
VOL. Il. 53 
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Masonry has been called a royal art. It is called a royal art, not 
only because it transcends all other arts and is therefore imperial, 
but because it has been practised by kings and princes as well of 
ancient as of modern times. It would be tedious, as well as 
useless, to recapitulate the names of the many great men who 
have graced masonry by their fellowship. During the Jewish 
monarchy it was practised by Solomon, that wisest of men, and 
greatest of kings, and by Hiram, that noblest of architects. Alfred 
of England, and Charlemagne of France, were masons. The great 
Peter the First of Russia, who contributed more to-the civiliza- 
tion of that immense empire than any other prince before or 
since his time, was a mason. In China it has been used by their 
mandarins and princes; and at present there is scarcely a prince 
in Europe who does not boast himself a freemason. 

In summing up those illustrious characters who, among ma- 
ny others, have successively encouraged, patronized, and aggran- 
dized masonry, as well as been enlightened and adorned by it, 
there remains to mention one whose name in this country has a. 
wonder-working magic in the sound. It is the name of Washing- 
ton: Washington, the rallying point for virtue and patriotism, for 
heroism and honor. Washington, the rock of our political safety, 
the great, the good, the illustrious Washington, the man whom 
armies followed, and a nation loved, disdained not to mix with 
masons, and wnite with them in their labors of love. 

Te you, my brethren, who have been initiated nto the myste- 
ries of masonry, and are acquainted with its beauties, it cannot 
seem strange that the institution has survived unimpaired so ma- 
ny rude and barbarous ages, and that so many great and good 
men have walked and wrought within its pale: but with the world 
at large this is not the case. 

Were I permitted to go into a full disquisition on the designs 
of masonry, | should, on the present occasion, have a glorious 
opportunity, by portraying its beauties, to vindicate its purity and 
truth: but as the rules of this order forbid a public discussion of 
its vital parts, | must confine myself to the general principles of 
the society, avoiding with equal care the violation of truth on 
the one hand, and an infringement of those rules on the other. 

The design, object, and end of masonry, is the benefit and 
welfare of man, his temporal felicity and security here below, 


and his eternal happiness hereafter. 


able ends, the eardi- 


For the purpose of effecting those desi: 
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nal virtues, with religion at their head, are called into full exer- 
cise in the lodge, and strongly recommended to all bretgren in 
their several avocations throughout the world. That they are uni- 
versally agd uniformly practised is not pretended; but it is affirm- 
ed that when a mason does a bad act, he ceases to be a mason 


during the time of its commission. He works not in his masonic 


capacity, but as mere man; and until he finds grace and forgive- 
ness in his own heart and conscience, he cannot be again admit- 
ted as one of the craft in the grand superstructure of masonry. 

Amongst the many virtues of masons it is proper to be ob- 
served, that few occupy a more exalted station than érotherly love. 
By brotherly love we are to understand that generous principle 
of the soul which respects the human species as one family, cre- 
ated by an Allwise Being, and placed on this globe for the mutual 
assistance of each other; for as in the sight of the Supreme Ar- 
chitect of the universe, we are equally his children, haying the 
same common parent and preserver, so we in common look upon 
every freemason as our brother, nor regard where he was born 
or educated, or whether an Indian, an African, or a European 
sun may have shone upon him; hew high or low his condition or 
circumstances may be, provided he is just and honest, we recog- 
nise him as a brother, and view him as the noblest work of God, 
‘ Love is of Gad; and he that loveth God loveth his brother also; 
and he that saith that he js in the light, and hateth his brother, is 
in darkness until now;’ again, ‘ Be ye like minded, having the 
same love, being of one accord and of one mind;’ and again, ¢ If 
ye love me, keep my commandments; and this is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another, as I have loved you.’ Thus do we 
find, my brethren, that brotherly love not only occupies a conspi- 
cuous place in a lodge of masons here below, but that, together 
with faith, hope, and charity, it forms one of the principal graces 
of the supreme lodge above. There, indeed, will brotherly lovey 
be perfect, and shine with undiminished lustre throughout the 
endless ages of eternity; there shail it 


Stand before the host of heaven confess’d, 


For ever blessing and forever blest. 


On the other hand, envy, pride, censoriousness, malice, re- 
venge, god discord are the productions of a diabolical dispositiong 
and brotherly love, or charity, being diametrically opposite to 
them, their very reverse, forms the most powerful antidote 
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against them. For instance, are we tempted to envy, charity 
guards the mind against it,—charity envyeth not. Are we tempt- 
ed by pride, charity vaunteth not itself,—charity is not'puffedup. 
Where this virtue is predominant, humility is both its companion 
and delight. It is likewise a remedy against all censoriousness. 
Charity thinketh no evil, but believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
will always incline us to believe and hope thé best, especially of 
a brother. 

From this princely quality of the heart, this darling attribute 
of heaven, emanate some of the actions of masons towards each 
other, which are notorious to the world: such for example as the 
relief of a brother when in distress, or poor and penniless, rais- 
ing and exhilarating the broken and depressed spirits of a bro- 
ther, soothing and consoling him in misfortune; relieving the 
mason’s widow, and protecting the mason’s orphan; gently re- 
buking the foibles of a brother, and kindly throwing a veil over 
his defects, while they patronize his virtues, and assist his meri- 
torious exertions. 

But while I am thus describing brotherly love, do not I pray 
you understand that it usurps the place of the other virtues, far 
from it—for although, to the travelling mason, it unlocks the 
door of hospitality, and opens the bosom of friendship; although 
it possesses a still, silent, universal language, unintelligible to all 
but masons, but alike intelligible to them im all parts of the 
world, no matter what the manners, customs, or language of the 
country may be, where destiny may cast him, yet to us are all the 
morai virtues and religious duties alike the objects of our regard 
and veneration; and althourh we dwell with fondness on fraternal 
affection, we by no means exclude piety, truth, justice, mercy, sin- 
cerity, benevolence, temperance, prudence, chastity, and valor: 
those virtues, together with industry and economy, are, or ought 
to be, engraved in the deepest characters on the heart of every 
freemason. 

While I am thus recapitulating the virtues which should be 
the objects of our guardian care, permit me, my brethr€n, to ad- 
vert to the last three, which at ail times particularly should en- 
gage our attention: I mean those of temperance, industry, and 
economy. 

It is a fact certainly much to be lamented, but nevertheless 
solemnly true, that the frank, liberal, and ingenuous minds of 
masons have but too frequently afforded opportunities to unprin- 


7 
s 
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cipled debauchees, to insinuate themselves into their affections, 
and to draw them into scenes of riot and dissipation, and some- 
times even to criminal excesses, thereby dishonoring themselves, 
and bringing disgrace and disrepute upon the fraternity: the con- 
sequences, as they relate to the unfortunate individuals them- 
selves, is certain ruin; and if the evil stopped here, or if even the 
lodge were the only sufferers, by knowing the extent of the evil, 
its magnitude would be lessened; besides, they have restraining 
powers—the indivadual may desist, or the lodge may censure, sus- 
pend, or finally expel; but how often does it happen, that in such 
melancholy cases, others, possessed.of no such restrictive pow- 


ers, severely feel its effects. An industrious and affectionate wife, 


a tender and anxious mother, doomed by the fatal inebriety of an 
infatuated husband, to behold her innocent and helpless children 
suffering the want of the common necessaries of life; while they 
are brought up in all the vices and ignorance incident to poverty 
and neglect: their tender minds suffered to assume whatever form 
a vitious society may dictate, or a necessitous condition point out, 
and thereby rendered incapable of ever becoming ornaments of 
society and valuable members of the community I this day have 
the honor to address, condemned to linger out a wretched exist- 
ence with the very dregs and outcasts of society, or perhaps to 
terminate a disgraceful life by a more disgraceful death. 

Industry never was nor ever will be the companion of intem- 
perance. The lion and the lamb may occupy one lair in peace— 
the hawk and the sparrow may form covenants, make treaties, 
and perch on the same bough-—the thistle and the rose may grow 
and flourish in mutual proximity; but intemperance and industry 
are incompatible; the one is an antidote to the other; they root 
not in the same soil—they are separated by the hand of God. 

How beautiful is industry—how manly—how honorable! Can 
there be a more delightful vision, than to behold a man exerting 
those powers which Nature has bountifully bestowed on him, in 
the honest acquirement of a competency!—None. 

Economy or frugality is the natural associate of prudence, in- 
dustry, and temperance; it is what the meanest station necessarily 
calls for, and what the most exalted cannot dispense with. It is 
absolutely requisite in all stations. It implies the strict observa- 
tion of decorum in the seasons of relaxation and enjoyment; I 
would not here be understood to recommend that parsimonious 
tenacity of wealth or time, possessed by some, and which pro- 
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perly enough comes within the obnoxious denorsination of mi- 
serly: such dispositions, shut as they are to all the nobler feelings 
and blinded by avarice, fall as far short of the true frugality and 
economy I have attempted to describe, as the other extreme of 
extravagance and profusion. 

Thus, my brethren, to spiritualize those principles, or rather 
to adapt them to our masonic capacity, from ifidustry and pru- 
dence, we may expect true harmony by a discriminating choice 
of our members. Temperance will check every appearance of 


excess, and fix rational limitations to our hours of enjoyment.— 


While economy will proscribe intemperance and keep our ex- 
penses within proper bounds. 

I have heard it objected to masonry, by the enemies of the 
craft, that did their proceedings in lodee correspond in nature 


ee 


with the virtuous professions they publicly make, there could be 
no necessity for that privacy or mysterious secrecy which they 
uniformly observe. But I would ask, Where a society is formed, 
which is innocent in its nature, and whose object is the welfare of 
mankind; and where the very pith and marrow of that society is 
secrecy, whether secrecy in that case Is not or ought not to be 
tolerated, and not only tolerated but imposed? Masonry in the 
present state of society could not exist, if its mysteries were un- 
derstood by any but the regularly initiated craft of ancient ma- 
sons: were their mysteries developed but for one momeftt, the 
craft would be instently extinct, and the immense benefits flow- 
ing to mankind from that ancient and honorable society be cut 


off for ever—ticir universal language silenced—and their hiecro- 


¥ 


glyphics thoroughly destroyed. Why should publicity pervade 


their recesses? for what purpose? Was it ever known that a spot- 
less character of worth and merit was refused initiation, when 
regularly proposed, if possessed by nature of the necessary qua- 
lifications? I will venture to say never one. Then what good pur- 
pose could it answer to give publicity to what they would wish to 
keep secret? I can conceive none, except to gratify a vulgar cu- 
riosity unworthy to be indulged. 

Again, it has been szid, If your meetings are free from vice, 
if your proceedings are pure and chaste and virtuous, why re- 
fuse admission to your wives and daughters? or why exclude for- 
ever the whole of the female sex? None can venerate and esteem 
the fair sex more than freemasons do. And we cannot but deem 


it a serious misfortune, that the ladies should feel offended at 
* 
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their non-admission into this order; and the more so as they no 
sooner learn with what moderation and decorum masons conduct 
themselves in their assemblies, than without knowing the reason 
why they are not admitted, they censure us with all the severity 
their delicate minds are capabie of. This, 1. must beg leave to 
say, is intirely owing to a mistaken prejudice. A little reflection 
would convinge them that their not being received into this in- 
stitution is not in the least singular. They stand in the same pre- 
dicament with respect to the priesthood, and many other parti- 
cular societies, the solemn assemblies of the ancients, the senates 
of the pagan, and the conclaves of gapal Rome, all national se- 
nates, and ecclesiastical synods, universities, and seminaries of 
learning, &c. Were we, however, to indulge in their initiation, the 
inevitable consequence would be a cessation of all useful and ne- 
cessary labor. The most inflexible of the brethren would in a short 
time be prostrate victims at the shrine of beauty. The trancen- 
dency of their charms would incircle and command their niinds; 
rivalships and jealousies would disturb that harmony which is es- 
sential to our operations; and finally, instead of steadily and gravely 
pursuing our respective duties, we should be perpetually drawn 
off by rapturous contemplations of Nature’s fairest works. 

The stale adage, that a woman cannot keep a secret, we dis- 
believe. We concede to them the palm of superiority, and view 
them as the intermediate link connecting men and angels. We 
exclaim With the poet, in true masonic sincerity, 

Our grandsire Adam, ere of Eve possess'd, 
Alone, and e’en in Paradise unbless’d; 

With mournful look the blissful scene survey’d, 
And wander’d in the solitary shade. 

The Maker saw, took pity, and bestow’d 


Woman, the last, the best reserve of God. 


It has been mentioned, and truly, that masonry has for its oh- 
ject, not only the temporal welfare, but the eternal happiness of 
man. And when we contemplate this shining fabric, the strength 
of whose basis, the beauty of whose symmetry, and the order of 
whose parts, have rendered it the admiration of some, the mo- 
del of others, and the delight of ourselves, for so many ages, can 
there remain a doubt but that it points to the skies? 

The basis of masonry is brotherly love and inviolable fidelity; 
its pillars are secrecy and prudence. The arts and sciences en- 


lighten the edifice as windows. Sincerity is the door. Religion 
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kindly affords a canopy, while Fortitude protects her as a roof. 
Piety supplies the steeple, pointing to the object of all our labars; 
and temperance, frugality, industry, and valor form the steps by 
which we approach it. Its corner stones are truth, justice, reason, 
and mercy; while Benevolence liberally throws a cornish round 
the whole structure. 4 

Thus supported by Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty, adorned 
with peace, plenty, and harmony, cemented by secrecy, moralitg, 
and good fellowship, what has it to fear? It will shine with undimi- 
nished lustre as long as the radiant sun shall rise to gild our days, 
or the pale moon appear togiluminate our nights. Let the tides of 
time and chance beat against its walls; let the gusts of malice as- 
sault its towering heights—’tis all in vain. Sull shall the noble 
structure firmly stand, and only be dissolved when the pillars of 
the universe shall be shaken, and the great globe itself, yea all 
which it inherit, shall, like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a rack behind. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW MASONIC 
HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


THIS gothic structure is situated on the north side of Ches- 
nut between Seventh and Lighth streets, and 1s a chaste speci- 
men of that order. . 

The design was adopted by the grand lodge of Pennsylvania, 
Nov. 21, A. D. 1808; and the foundation stone laid in masonic 
form in the north-east corner of the building on the 17th of April, 
1809, at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

The building measures in front from east to west 82 feet, and 
in breadth from north to south 69. It stands from the porte 
or gateways (which are immediately upon the line of the street) 


50 feet, a distance calculated to exhibit its general effect at one 
, 


view. 

The brick work in front is supported by buttresses of parti- 
colored marble, enriched with niches for statues which are capped 
by triangular pinnacles, and connected together by an imbattled 
parapet coped with marble. 

The principal entrance into the hall is by a large and elegant 
flight of steps occupying the whole space between the two center 
buttresses; through a door-way with raised pannels of curled ma 
ple, the jambs splayed and ornamented with clustered reeds, ove! 
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which is a circular window 4 feet in diameter, enriched with tra- 
cery, which admits light to the vestibule—The frontispiece on 
either side of the door is composed of columns and wainscoting 
supporting triangular pinnacles ornamented with tracery. 

The windows on each side of the centre buttresses are divided 
by mullions into three compartments, which divaricate from the 
springing, and terminate in the crown of the arch. 

That part of the front between the two centre buttresses, be- 
ing rough cast, and the most ornamented part of the building, 
rives the brick-work on either side the effect of wings (although 
upon the same plane) which breaks the line of sameness and pro- 


duces a beautiful contrast. 


The steeple is built of wood in stories, and rises out of the 


roof inthe centre of the building; its whole height from the 
ground being 180 feet. The first story is 20 feet square, with clus- 
tered columns on the corners, surmounted by a cornice and im- 
battled parapet. 

The second story is 14 feet square with one column upon each 
corner, also surmounted by a cornice and imbattled: parapet, or- 
namented with niches and windows on all sides. Within the bat- 
tlements of this story springs an octagonal spire, capped by a ball, 
cardinal points, Square, al d compasses, XC. - 

The building was designed by brother William Strickland, 


nad evrecrnt ] 


id executed by brother John Darragh, master-builder, 


he immediate- direction of the following brethren compo- 
commilttee, viz. 
George A. Baker, 
P. Le Barbier Duflessis, 
Richard Tybout, 
Thomas Passmore. 
Lhe following is a inscription on the foundation 
stone, the dimensions of feet 2 inches in length, and 
feet in breadth:— 
“ Anno Summa Reipublicz 
loederatz Libertatis XX XIII 
Salutis Humane M. D.C. C. C. J. X. Mensis 
Aprilis die X VI. 
Hune Primum Lapidem 
Pennsylyaniensis Latomorum Aulzx 
Posuerit 


‘ 
“se 
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Honoratissimus Jacobus Milnor Eques 
Summus Latomorum Pennsylvaniz 
Magister 
Assidentibus 
Viro Ornatissimo Petro Le Barbier Duplessis Equite Sump 
Magistri Deputato 
Viris Ornatissimis 
Ric. Tybout et Rob. Poalk Summis Gubernatoribus 
Plaudente amplissima Fratrum Corona.”’ 


(cP We are happy to find that brother William Strickland, whose 
talents,as an architect stand unrivalled, intends publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, an engraving of this eminently magnificent structure. It certainly is 
the most beautiful masonic temple erected since the days of Solomon. 
We doubt not but the remuneration will be equivalent to the talents of 
the artist; as we hope this engraving will adorn every lodge in the Union 


*.* See advertisement on the cover of this Magazine. 


CHARACTER OF A FREEMASON, 


THE real freemason is eminently distinguished from the rest 
of mankind, by the uniform unrestrained rectitude of his conduct. 
Other men are honest in fear of the punishments which the law 
might inflict; they are religious in expectation of being reward- 
ed, or in dread of the devil, in the next world. A freemason 
would be just, if there were no written laws human or divine, ex- 
cept those which are written on his heart by the finger of his 


Creator. In every climate, under every system of religion, he is 


the same. He kneels before the universal throné of God, in gra- 


titude for the blessings he has received, and in humble solicitation 
for his future protection. He venerates the good men of all reli- 
gions. He disturbs not the religion of his country, because the 
agitation of speculative opinions produces greater evils than the 
errors it is intended to remove. He restrains his passions, be- 
cause they cannot be indulged without injuring his neighbor or 
himself. He gives no offence, because he does not choose to be 
offended. He contracts no debts which he is not certain that he 
can discharge, because he is honest upon principle. He never ut- 
ters a falsehood, because it is cowardly, and infinitely heneath the 
dignity of a real free and accepted mason, which is the moblest 


racter on earth. 
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THE LADY’S TOILET. 


— oe 


THE ABBEY OF SANTO PIETA; 


Or, A Father’s Vengeance. 
AN ORIGINAL ROMANCE. 
{ Continued from page 371.} 


CHAPTER U. 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalion Shakspeare. 


AT the foot of one of the’ Apennine mountains, that girts 
the beautiful and luxuriant plains of Piedmont, stood the cottage 
which had received into its calm retreat the once powerful and 
wealthy Count Valentgrio. It was situated on the side of a hill 
which rose in gradual ascent from the road, from which it was 


approached by an avenue cut through a row of loftyypines; whose 
. . 


branches, intermingling their foliage at their summit, rendered 
the walk impervious to the beams of a noontide sun. Nature and 
art combined to attire this retreat in the choicest garb of rural ele- 
gance and simplicity. A white paling surrounded the garden and 
cottage; and an extensive vine that twined its branches round the 
exterior, which was roughcast with lime, added to its general ap- 
pearance a diversified contrast that pleased and gratified the, be- 
holder. Its situation commanded an extensive view in perspec- 
tive of the river Po, which, in its passage to meander through 
the cultivated plains of Italy, rolled its stream along the base of 
the mountain where stood Count Valenterio’s sequestered cot- 
tage. Pursuing its devious course, its appearance was excluded 
from the penetration of the eye as it tumbled down a precipice, 
forming a cataract, the roaring of which was distinctly heard. 
It then resumed a tranquil aspect, and was again beheld proceed- 
ing on its serpentine journeyy saluting, in its progress, the mag- 
nificent chateaux with which its banks were covered. In the rear, 
lofty Apennines towered on high, covered with their lofty pines, 
until their tops were mantled w.. the morning clouds. The 
dark hue of the pines, contrasted with the “diversified shades of 
fantastic shrubs, whose tendrils clung to their trunks for pro- 
tection from the northern blast, enriched the beauties of the pros- 
pect. 
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In this humble retreat, where solitude reigned. undisturbed 
monarch of the scene, the once mighty and powerful Count Va- 
lenterio sought that peace and "contentment which the machi- 
nations of power had deniedq; and within its quietude he had bu- 
ried his pride and his ambition, receiving in return the enjoy- 
ment of a heartfelt satisfaction which he had not been acquainted 
with, when surrounded by all the pomp and grandeur of a Busy 
and ungrateiu! world. 

He was a widower. His wife had been dead several years. An 
old domestic who had grown gray in the service of his family, 
and an only daughter composed his family. The venerable Paulo 
had been in the service of the count’s father before the birth of 
the former, and could not be prevented from sharing the misfor- 
tunes of a master whom he loved and revered. The count had 
long ceased to consider him a servant, and in its place substituted 
the appellation of friend, reposing in him the most unbounded 
confidence. 

Juliana, his lovely daughter, was in her sixteenth year, when 
misfortune lowered, and overwhelmed the fortunes of her father’s 
house. The liberal education she had received, added to her na- 
tive strength of mind, enabled her to support, with some degree of 
fortitude, the sad reverse which an accumulated series of troubles 
had produced in so short a period. She was in a convent near 
Florence when the dreadful tidings of her father’s situation reach- 
ed her. She sunk beneath the pressure of her grief; and it was 
not until after the venerable abbess had been anxiously solicitous 


to remove its poignancy she could in some measure succeed in 


alleviating the distress that preyed upon the mind of the wretch- 


ed Juliana. With this exemplary pattern of christian piety she 
had been placed by her affectionate father$ as well to receive a 
polite education as to imbibe the correct principles of morality 
and christianity. The abbess had faithfully discharged the sacred 
trust the confidence of a parent had reposed in her. The cultiva- 
tion of the yeung and susceptible mind of Juliana was the object of 
her greatest concern, and had manifested to her the happiness 
which must result from the acquirement of virtuous principles, 
and the dreadful consequences the pursuit of vice would draw up- 
on the victim who was devoted to its blandishments. The virtu- 
ous Juliana strictly adhered to the precepts of her faithful moni- 
tor. After her mind had become somewhat tranquil, her chief 


anxiety was for the safety of her father’s person. Surrounded with 
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powerful enemies, and completely in their power, she dreaded 
the consequences. They had left no art untried to accomplish 
his ruin; and she feared they would not desist until they had de- 
prive d him of existence. 

The abbess exerted the strength of her eloquence to dissipate 
the fears of Juliana, which she was conscious weregoo well found- 
ed; and concealed from her the apprehensions which she enter- 
tained for the safety of Count Valenterio. 

Several weeks had elapsed since the first communication of 
his misfortune had reached his daughter. The interval was gloo- 
my, and left her mind to suffer the torments of conjecture and 
uncertainty. The abbess had addressed a letter to a powerful car- 
dinal at Rome, who was related to her, intreating him to inform 
her what was the nature of the charges alleged against the count, 
that had subjected. him to the rigors of the holy office. She re- 
ceived for’ answer, that as his trial had not taken place, he could 


° f . ° . . 
not communicate a satisfactory intelligence respecting the Issue; 


and that if the crimes with which he was charged could be sub- 
stantiated, his punishment would be an ignominious death. When 
Juliana intreated to be informed if she had received an answer 
to her letter, the abbess waived the subject, and endeavored to 
support her mind with the hopes that a favorable one would 
soon arrive. The abbess would not communicate the contents of 
that she had received. She endeavored to conceal the agitation it 
had produced, from this suffering and afflicted child of misfortune. 
It was not within the compass of her power to afford any conso- 
lation; and Juliana’s heart wanted not an additional weight of grief 
to sink it into the abyss of despair. 

Count Valenterio had been a nobleman possessed of consider- 
able wealth, and was high in the confidence of his sovereign. Hav- 
ing the good of his country at heart, he had, by his influence 
with the king, caused the dismissal of several sycophants from of- 
fice, whose principal study it was to render the situation they en- 
joyed advantageous to their private interests, without consulting 
the public weal. This procedure created him a powertul phalanx 
of enemies. They combined together to effect the overthrow of 
this virtuous statesman, and in the end succeeded in the accom- 
plishment of their designs. Count Valenterio was ignorant of the 
storm that was gathering to spend its fury on his head. He never 
deviated from the path of rectitude in fulfilling the duties of his 


situation. The distresses of the people were relieved, and they 
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no longer groaned beneath the weight of that oppression his pre- 
decessors had imposéd on them. His enemies commenced their 
operations by throwing out hints to the king, that, under an 
apparent solicitude for the welfare of the kingdom, he was in- 
suring for himself a security in the people’s confidence, which 
would eventually terminate in the overthrow of the reigning dy- 
nasty. The king at first did not pay any attention to their sugges- 
tions. He had not been deceived by Count Valenterio, whose con- 
duct in every particular met with his highest approbation. They 
were not to be foiled by the first rebuff. By repeated insinuations, 
whispered in the royal ear, they succeeded in effecting a breach 
in the confidence he had reposed in the count’s administration. 
Having carried this important point, they followed up with avidity 
the conquest they had gained. All his public transactions were 
misrepresented. Some sinister motive was attributed to every 
thing he did for the security and prosperity of the kingdom. 
Count Valenterio was astonished at the sudden change in'the 
king’s disposition. He observed a want of candor in his sovereign, 
the cause of which was beyond his power to divine. Conscious 
of never having given occasion for so sudden an alteration, he 
was the more amazed at the circumstance. An opportunity soon 


7 


presented itself to the king to remove the count from conducting 
the affairs of the kingdom. The artifices of his enemies prevailed 
over the weakness of the monarch’s' mind. He received them 
as sincere friends, and Valenterio he considered as the most 
dangerous person that could b ar him. A treaty of alliance 
had lately been concluded with the republic of Venice, in which 
there was inserted a secret article, by the particular request of 
the respectire courts, whose mutual compliance was evinced by 
their ordering their ambassadors to execute the same. It was re- 
presented to the king that Valenterio had gone beyond his in- 
structions, and had yielded advantages to the republic which were 
derogatory to the dignity of the crown of Naples. The king saw 
it in the same point of view. He wondered at his being so long 
the dupe of Count Valenterio’s arts. His crown and person were 
not safe as Jong as the count held the reins of government as prime 
minister. He was therefore dismissed from office, without any 
reason being assigned for such disgrace. 

He bore this unexpected shock with the firmness of a man 
who was conscious of his own integrity. Not having deceived or 


wronged the government, he could not accuse himself of any im- 
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proper proceedings in his public conduct, With him were dismiss- 
ed all the persons he had placed in offices at his disposal, first con- 
vinced that they were men of integrity. His enemies now usurped 
the influence of the crown, and examined with the nicest scrutiny 
into his accounts and official transactions, to find some circum- 
stance that could be handled to his disadvantage, but in vain. He 
retired to his country seat without solicting an interview with the 
king. His noble mind could not brook to converse with a monarch 
who had suffered himselfto be seduced by the arts of unprincipled 
men. He had instructed the abbess of the convent of Saint Ursula 
to prevent, if possible, a knowledge of his misfortunes coming to 
the ears of his daughter; an instruction she rigidly complied with. 
During Count Valenterio’s residence at his country seat, his let- 
ters to Juliana were written in their usual style. It @vas not until 
after he had been arrested, by the authority of the holy office, 
that she first became acquainted with the misfortunes of her fa- 
ther. 

He had retired one evening to bed at an early hour, after wri- 
ting a letter to his beloved child. In the middle of the night, he 

ams of the faithful Paulo, who thundered 
at his chamber door to gain admittance. The count asked him, 
as he opened the door, what he wanted. All Paulo could utter 
was, “ Oh! my dear master, they are come! they are come! runt 
fly! hide yourself from them!” Demanding, who were come; 
all he could obtain from the terrified, Paulo was, a repetition 
of his first exclamation. 

He did not remain long in a state of uncertainty respecting 
the origin of his domestic’s alarm. Before he had time to recover 
from the surprise the agitated appearance of Paulo had produced, 
the dreadful figures of two officers of the inquisition presented 
their horrid visage to his petrified eyes. He shuddered at the sight, 
and could hardly support his tottering frame. One of them de- 
manded if he was Count Valenterio: who replied inthe affirmative. 
He was then desired to dress himself, as their orders were to con- 


duct him to the holy office, and he was shown their authority 
signed by the grand inquisitor. He requested to be made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the crime of which he was accused. He 


was again commanded to meke ready for his immediate depar- 
ture, and not to ask any questions, as he would net be answered. 
It was some time before the faithful Paulo could dress the count, 


wing to their mutual agitation. When this was accomplished. 
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Paulo insisted upon going with him, which the count refused, 
and ordered him to remain at the chateau, as he expected his de- 
tention would not be of long duration, conscious that he had not 
cemmitted any crime. After the officers had put their seals upon 
the count’s papers, they hurried him into the coach, and drove 
off with speed to theaprison of the holy inquisition at Rome. 


| To be continued, 


EXTRAORDINARY COURAGE OF A YOUNG WOMAN OF ZANTE, 
PRODUCED BY SUPERSTITION. 
(From Scrofani’s Voyage en Gréce.) 


WITHOUT doubt, my dear A—, you are persuaded that wo- 
men of the tenderest sensibility are always the most superstitious. 
In admiring Sappho, who precipitated herself into the sea, and 
Clelia, who swam across the Tiber, you imagine that we can ne- 
ver again meet with women of this character. Well, learn what 
a young girl of Zante has performed, who, if she had lived among 
the Greeks or Romans of past times, would have been capable of 
greater things. Helen Mattaranga, aged twenty years, lately wit- 
nessed the decease of a young man of her village, whom she had 
loved. She was to have married him; but her parents, from inte- 
rested motives, had compelled her to marry another. The night 
after his interment Helen saw the phantom of*her lover, standing 
in. silence at the foot of her bed. Ii appeared to her on the second 
and third nights immediately following. She at first imagined 
that her lover’s soul was in purgatory, and that it came to demand 
relief of her; in consequence of which she caused two masses to 
be said, distributed bread and money to the poor, and sent an_of- 


fering of a fine fat sheep to the convent of Panagia. The spectre 


continued not the less its regular appearance; on the contrary, it 
afterwards appeared as she began to sleep. How then was she to 
be delivered? Superstition furnished the means, and here they 
are. 

One night, when her husband is at a neighboring village, she 
rises, takes with her a hammer and nails, goes barefooted to the 
burying-ground, takes the body of her lover out of the earth, and, 
notwithstanding the fetid odor, and the corruption which it ex- 
hales, she embraces it repeatedly, bathes it with her tears, and 
then drives four large nails through the feet and hands. Having 
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thus fastened it to the earth, she returns home, passes the re- 

mainder of the night in tranquillity, and from that time the spec- 
tre discontinued its visits. What an unheard of mixture of cou- 
rage, superstition, and love! Picture to yourself this young girl, 
in the middle of the night, terrified at, the sight of the phantom; 
behold her leaving her home, approaching the tomb of her lover, 
feeling round it, recognising his body, uncovering it, suffering 
the almost insupportable odor, embracing it! outraging it!—W hat 
agitated feelings! what chi'ling perspirations! How much the fear 
of being surprised must perturb her soul and freeze her senses! 
Yet this woman, whose sensibility, in ancient times, would have 
been celebrated on the theatres of Greece, was on the point of 
being punished with the utmost severity. Helen cénfided her se- 
cret to a friend, and this friend to the relations of the deceased, 
who failed not to make their remonstrances; and, according to an 
ancient law, to demand the death of her who had dared to outrage 
a dead body. The overseer, Bembo, proved an advocate and pro- 
tector to this young girl, and suppressed the affair. Without 
doubt he was worthy of commanding, for he knew the value of 
sensibility. 


EFFECTS OF LOVE. 

EGINARDUS was secretary of state to Charlemagne, and 
having placed his affections much higher than his condition ad- 
mitted, made love to one of his daughters, who, seeing this man 
of a brave spirit and grace suitable, thought him not too low, for 
her, whom merit had so eminently raised above his birth. She 
loved him, and gave him free access to her, so far as to suffer 
him to converse and read in her chamber on evenings, which 
ought to have been kept as a sanctuary where relics are pre- 
served, It happened on a winter’s evening, Eginardus, ever hasty 
in his approaches, but negligent about returning, had somewhat 
too long protracted his visit. In the mean time a snow had fallen, 
which troubled them both. He feared to be betrayed by his feet. 
and the lady was unwilling that such prints should be found at 
her door. Being much perplexed, love, which taketh the diadem 
of majesty from queens, made her do an act for her lover very 


unusual for the daughter of one the greatest men upon earth. She 
VOL. U., 55 
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took the gentleman upon her shoulders, and carried him all the 
length of the court to his chamber, he never setting a foot to the 
ground, that so the next day no impression might be seen of his 
steps. It fell out that Charlemagne watched at his study this night, 
and hearing a noise, opened the window, and perceived this pret- 
ty prank; at which he could not tell whether he were best to be 
angry or to laugh. The next day, ina great assembly of lords, 
and in the presence of his daughter and Eginardus, he asked 
what punishment that servant was worthy of who made use of a 
king’s daughter as of a mule, and caused himself ‘to be carried on 
her shoulders in the midst of winter, through the night, snow, and 
all the sharpness of the season. Every one gave his opinion; and 
not one but condemned that insolent man to death. The princess 





and secretary changed color, thinking nothing remained for them 
but to be flayed alive. But the emperor, looking on his secretary 
with a smooth brow, said, ‘ Eginardus, hadst thou loved the prin- 
cess, my daughter, thou oughtest to have come to her father, the 
disposer of her liberty: thou art worthy of death, and I give thee 
two lives at this present: take thy fair porteress in marriage; fear 
God, and love one another.’ 


PARENTAL AFFECTION 





THE Pretor had sentenced to death a woman of good birth 
for a capital crime, and had consigned her over to the Triumvir 
to be killed in prison. The jailer that received her, moved with 
compassion, did not strangle her, and permitted her daughter to 
come often to her, though first diligently searched, lest she should 
convey in any sustenance to her, the jailer expecting that she 
would die of famine. When therefore divers days bad passed, won- 
dering within himself what it might be that occasioned her to live 
so long, he one day set himself to observe her daughter with great- 
er curiosity, and then discovered how, with the milk in her breasts 
she allayed the famine of her mother. The news of this strange 
spectacle of the daughter suckling her mother, was by him carri- 
ed t6 the Triumvir, by the Triumvir to the Prator, from the 
Prztor it was brought to the judgment of the Consul, who par- 
doned the woman as to the sentence of death passed upon her; 
and, to preserve the memory of that fact, where her prison stood 
they caused an altar to be erected to Piety. 
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A MORNING WALK IN SPRING. 


Old hoary-crested Winter has retir’d, 

And lovely Spying, adorn’d with rosy garlands, 
Puts on her beauteous many-spangled robe. 

Her purple child, the aromatic violet, 

Diffuses sweets around; while sportive zephyrs 
Convey the fragrance into distant dales. 

The plumy tribes, with their mellifluous strains, 
Seem to congratulate the Spring’s return, 


And make the grove resound with melody. 
J. Webb. 


ERE the rays of newly-risen Sol had penetrated in at the 
window of my lowly yet contented dwelling, arose, and taking 
my old oak stick, sallied forth to enjoy the beauties of an early 
walk. The lark had just begun his matin song, and was soaring 
high above me, and with gladness seemed to hail the newborn 
day, whilst ‘each feathered songster made the groves resound 
with their dulcet lays, when winding my way towards a plantation 
I with pleasure viewed the rising of the sun crowned in transcen- 
dent brightness. a 

‘ Beneath thy parent beams, 

The queen of gentlest beauty earliest comes; 

Sweetly she smiles, and gladsomely she trips, 

And sings the song of joy.’ 
Before I had reached my destined spot, the sun had risen far above 
the distant hills, and clothed the surrounding prospects with enli- 
vening beauty. The violets adorned the ground, the grass was wet 
with the dew, the sportive flocks were scattered over the distant 
meads, the ploughboy, whistling, drove his team to yoke, and all 
nature seemed to rejoice at the return of spring. As I walked on, 


enjoying the gentle zephyrs, the spangled fields, and verdant 
lawns, and thinking of thousands who were in their beds, or per- 
haps wasting the early hour in wantonness and luxury, which, in 
the modern fashionable phrase, is termed pleasure, the thought 
recalled to my recollection the following lines, 


* Ye pallid tribes who breathe a stagnant air! 
Ye sons of sickness, or corroding care! 

And you, ye fair, whose radiant eyes impart 
Delicious poison to th’ enraptur’d heart! 
Here on the banks of willow-shaded floods, 
Or with the dryads of the groves and woods, 
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Inhale the morning’s aromatic breeze, 

That wafts delight, and banishes disease; 

Here woo the power that swells your balmy sighs, 
And kindles loves and graces in your eyes; 


” 


Here cheerful youth’s serenest tints resume, 


The genial glow of love, and joys perennial bloom” 


In an adjoining field stood a temporary lodge for the accom- 


modation of the cattle. A gentle shower that began to fall quick- 


ened my steps towards it for shelter; when, entering it, to my 


great surprise, 1 found a man asleep oa some stra, with his face 
downwards. He was dressed in an old soldier’s coat and blue 
trowsers. I stood and gazed on him for some time, not willing to 
break his repose, which he seemed much to enjoy. At length he 
awoke; and my surprise was not a little increased when, arising 
from this bed of straw, I beheld an old Indian, I was about re- 
tiring, when he accested me with ‘ Me, massa, no hurt you.’ I 
turned and viewed him again. I found he had lost his leg. I ask- 
ed him many questions, which he answered me as well as possi- 
bly he could. I learned that he had been in the English service, and 
lost his limb in an engagement with the enemy, and for his sup- 
port had learned to make nets and rush baskets, which were con- 
cealed in a corner of this hut, covered with straw. An old knap- 
sack served him for a pillow, and his crutch was all his defence. 
I put a pittance in his hand, for which he blessed my goodness. 
‘The check’d tear, 

Dimming his dark eye’s lustre, seem’d to say 

This world is now to me a barren waste, 

A desert full of weeds and wounding thorns, 

And IL am weary; for my journey here 


Has been, though short, but cheerless.’ 


I walked by his side until we reached the road that led to the 
next village, and, by his co 


versation, found that he acknowledged 
and adored the Deity. | 


fe told me the many dangers and mise- 
ries he had endured, and, though at an advanced age, hoped once 
moye to behold his native land. I reasoned with him, and bade 
him not repine though fortune frowned. Every one that lives has 
more or less his portion of calamity. 
* Exiled man, 
Be cheerful. Thou art not a fugitive. 
All are thy kindred, all thy brothers, here— 


The hoping, trembling creatures of one God" 
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By my watch, I found that it was near eight o’clock; so pur- 
sued my way across the fields home, having a more pleasing pros- 
pect before me, which was to attend the nuptials of a friend, 
and the felicity and honor of being the donor of the bride. Hav- 
ving equipped myself in my best, I hastened to the spot, where I 
found my friend ready in his wedding suit, with hopes delighted, 


and the dear lovely object of his choice, dressed in white, pure as 


the driven snow, attended by some lovely maids, with cheeks of 
living roses. Gentle reader, pardon me when I say, I was inspi- 
red by their lovely charms, and could not forbear to clasp each 
maiden alternately to my bosom, and 

* One kiss, enchanting maid, I cried; 

One little kiss—and then adiew” 


We then, in lively array, repaired to the sacred fane. As we 
approached the altar, a modest blush adorned the beauteous maid, 
while purest love, with all its gentle emotions, kindled in her eyes, 
and soon I gave her white lily hand to him who is worthy of the 
prize; 

‘Who with noble mind, 
To modest worth his nuptial hand resign’d; 
Each action dignified; each word serene, 
Love’s tenderest thoughts still bright’ning o’er his mind, 
Graceful he decks her with the mystic sign, 
Thag bids their souls in endless love combine. 
Then leads her kind to feasts luxurious spread, 
Where all the graces deck their nuptial bed; 
While youth with new-blown flowerets strew the way, 


And round their steps soft hymeneals play.’ 


We had scarcely quitted the church when the merry bells be- 
gan the cheerful peal, and the day was spent with innocent mirth 
and pjeasure. Gentle reader, you will doubtless allow the single 
state, under some situations, to be a source of comfort, and the 
marriage one much its inferior, when minds are not correspondent, 

‘ But happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 


Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.’ 


Happiness or misery is the lot of evéry votary of Hymen, and 
as such it highly becomes every one to observe the following 
piece of wholesome advice. 


‘Pause, ponder, sift; not eager in thy choice, 
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Nor jealous of the chosen—fixing, fix: 
Judge before marriage, then confide till death.’ 


Though not proudly recorded in the annals of gallantry, nor 
too passionate in my affection, yet lives there one to whom my 
heart would fain acknowledge an esteem. My intentions, dictated 
by honor, wait for an avowal, and then will I acknowledge the se- 
cret fondness I bear. 


* Yes, it is true, I uttered not my tale; 

But didst thou never hear the bitter sighs 

That swell’d my breast? ne’er see what deadly pale 
Stole o’er my cheek’ how often to mine eyes, 

Spite of myself, the grief-wrung tears would rise, 
When by thy side some youth, than me more bold, 
Made blest in all those charms that wealth supplies, 
With ready tongue his artful story told? 

Hast thou not seen my passion, ill controll’d, 

For thee in thousand nameless actions shown! 

Seen that in others nought could I behold? , 
That still I spoke, mov’d, breath’d for thee alone? 
And might not these have taught thee, far above 
The feeble power of words, my matchless love? 


Since social scenes are more adapted to the female character, 
let me therefore recommend to you, fair readers, a choice of that 
happiness which a union of worthgs likely to attain at the altar, 


as much preferable toa single life, uncheered by the pleasing 
contemplation of domestic society, or happy by the delightful sa- 
tisfaction of maternal feelings to soothe the 


‘ Wintry blasts of sad declining age.” 


Though a capricious maid has given me just reason to com- 
plain, yet will I not, for her sake, despise the sex, renounce soci- 
ety, and court the gloom of solitude. The smiling dawn of hap- 
py days may yet be mine; and I indulge the fond hope that the 
happy time is not far distant when, like my friend, I shall with 
ineffable delight, stray with rapture through the blissful groves 
of Hymen, and pluck, with reciprocal delight, the fairest and 
sweetest flowers of human felicity. 

To conclude, I subjoin a character which truly belongs to the 
dear object of my wishes. 

‘Amaid , 
Who knows not courts, yet courts does far outshine, 
In every noble beauty of the mind: 
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One who, in native loveliness arrayed, 
Has a soul much too great to stoop to pride, 
In the mean ways by which it aims at grandeur.’ 


ADVICE TO HUSBANDS. 


BY A LADY. 


COULD that kind of love be kept alive through the marriage 
state, which makes the charm of a single one, the sovereign good 
would no longer be sought for; in the union of two faithful lovers 
it would be found: but reason shows us that this is impossible; and 
experience informs us, that it ever was so; we*must preserve it 
as long, and supply it as happily as we can. 

When your present violence of passion, however, subsides, and 
a more cool and tranquil affection takes its place, be not hasty to 
censure yourself as indifferent, or to lament yourself as unhappy; 
you have lost that only which it was impossible to retain; and it 
were graceless, amid the pleasure of a prosperous summer, to 
regret the blossoms of a transient spring. Neither unwarily con- 
demn your bridé’s insipidity, till you have recollected that no ob- 
ject, however sublime, no sound, however charming, can continue 
to transport us with delight, when they no longer strike us with 
novelty. The skill to renovate the powers of pleasing is said, in- 
deed, to be possessed by some women in an eminent degree; but 
the artifices of maturity are seldom seen to adorn the innocence 
of youth: you have made vour choice, and ought to approve it. 

Satiety follows quick upon the heels of possession; and to be 
happy, we must always have something in view. The person of 
your lady is already all your own, and will not grow more pleas- 
ing in your eyes, I doubt, though the rest of your sex will think 
her handsomer for these dozen years. Turn, therefore, all your 
attention to her mind, which will daily grow brighter by polish- 


ing. Study some easy science together, and. acquire a similarity 


of tastes, while you enjoy a community of pleasures. You will, 
by these means, have many images in common, and be freed from 
the necessity of separating to find amusement: nothing is so dan- 
gerous to wedded Jove, as the possibility of either being happy 
out of the company of the other; endeavor, therefore, to cement 
the present intimacy on every side. Let your wife never be kept 


ignorant of your income, your expenses, your friendships, or your 
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aversions; let her know your very faults, but make them amiable 
by your virtues; consider all concealment as a breach of fidelity; 
let her never have any thing to find out in your character; and re- 
member, that from the moment one of the partners turns spy 
upon the other, they have commenced a state of hostility. 

Seek not for happiness in singularity, and dread a refinement 
in wisdom as a deviation into folly. Listen not to those sages who 
advise you always to scorn the counsel of a woman, and, if you 
comply with her requests, pronounce you to be wife-ridden. 
Think not any privation, except of positive evil, an excellence; 
and do not congratulate yourself that your wife is not a learned 
lady, or that she never touches a card: cards and learning are 
good in their places, and may both be used with advantage. 

I said, that the person of your lady would not grow more pleas- 
ing to you; but pray let her never suspect that it grows less so: 
that a woman will pardon an affront to her understanding, much 


sooner than one to her person, is well known; nor will any of us 


contradict the assertion. All our attainments, ail our arts, are em- 
ployed to gain and keep the heart of man; and what mortification 
can exceed the disappointment if the end be not obtained? There 
is no reproof, however pointed, no punishment, however severe, 
that a woman of spirit will not prefer to neglect: and if she can 
endure it without complaint, it only proves that she means to make 
herself amends, by the attention of others, for the slights of her 
husband. For this, and for every reason, 1t behoves a married 
man not to let his politeness fail, though his ardor may abate; but 
to retain, at least, that general civility towards his own lady which 
he is so willing to pay to every other; and not show his wife that 
every man in company can treat her with more complaisance than 
he who so often vowed to her eternal fondness. 

It is not my opinion that a young woman sholid be indulged 
in every wild wish of her gay heart or giddy head; but contradic- 
tion may be softened by domestic kindness, and quiet pleasures 
substituted in the place of noisy ones. Public amusements are not 
so expensive as is sometimes imagined; but they tend to alienate 
the minds of married people from each other. A well chosen so- 
ciety of friends and acquaintance, more eminent for virtue and 
good sense than for gaiety and splendor, where the conversation 
of the day may afford comment for the evening, seems the most 
rational pleasure we can enjoy; and to this, a game at cards now 
and then gives an additional relish. 
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A word or two on jealousy may not be amiss; for though not 
a failing of the present age’s growth, yet the seeds of it are too 
certainly sown in every warm bosom, for us to neglect it as a 
fault of no consequence. If you are ever tempted to be jealous, 
watch your wife ‘narrowly, but never tease her; tell her your jea- 
lousy, but conceal your suspicion; let her, in short, be satisfied 
that it is only your odd temper, and even troublesome attachment, 
that makes you follow her; but let her not dream that you ever __, 
doubted seriously of her virtue, even for a moment. If she is 
disposed towards jealousy of you, let me beseech you to be al- 
ways explicit with her, and never mysterious; be above delight- 
ing in her pain; nor do your business, nor pay your visits, with 
an air of concealment, when all you are doing might as well be 
proclaimed to the public at large. 


—-_ 


To the Editor of the Freemason’ s Magazine. 
Sir, 

Ihave extracted from a European magazine a pair of pictures which I 
hope you may deem worthy to adorn the department you have so ju- 
diciously appropriated to the ladies. A Subscriber. 

THE OLD BACHELOR. 


I AM that insulated being called an Old Bachelor. A crea- 
ture wearisome to myself and beloved by no one. I have spent, 
the noon of my days ina single state, from the dread of incurring _ 
the expenses incident to a married life with a woman who had . 
nothing; and now sorely do I repent that I |had not generosity 
enough to overlook this consideration in favor of a charming girl 
that I truly loved, and who wanted nothing but fortune to recom- 
mend her. I was formerly clerk to her father, then a4 merchant 
of great respectability, but some years after greatly reduced by 
the unfortunate turn of affairs in the late contest-between us and 
America. When he failed I was settled in the world, and might 
have saved his amiable girl from many a year of fatigue and dis- 
tress into which their poverty immersed them. But with sang ‘ 
froid, for which I now detest myself, I then stood aloof, tore my 
thoughts from the sweet Eliza, and driving forward into the heart 


of the city, determined to lose myself in the recesses of count- 
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ing-houses, and the accumulation of money. Thus avoiding all the 
plagues and expenses of a family, for which 1 deemed the soci- 
ety of an elegant and affectionate woman by no means an equiva- 
lent. Alas! Mr. Editor, 1 now see how I miscalculated; how 
much such a partnership would have been for my advantage in 
the long run. I now put the mutual participation of pleasure and 
pain, the endearments of our children, that flattering interest 
which Eliza would have taken in me (for whom by the way no- 
body now cares a straw), I put all these on the credit side of 
the ledger, and find in the opposite page only such a portion of 
expenses as I| have actually brought upon myself, by being drawn 
in to give tavern dinners, and a thousand other extravagancies 
that young men know not how to avoid. You will easily see, 
when a just account is made out, what I have gained, or rather 
what I have lost. Instead of the bright hearth and smiling faces 
of my family, instead of sitting down in the midst of beings who 
owe life to me, and portioning out their little meal with the deli- 
cious sensations of a father, I take my solitary chop at a coffee- 
house, and afterwards saunter to the theatre, where venal beauty 
spreads her net, and I am caught! Alas! here is no mind, here 
is no modesty to make sentiment interesting. After having seen 
a public entertainment with Eliza, with what delight might we 
have passed the remainder of the evening. Her taste and sensi- 
bility would have made us live the hours over again with addi- 
tional pleasure; her bosom would have beer? my harbor in the 
storms of life; and there I should have found resources from 
ennui in the calm season of prosperity; in the day of sickness 
her voice could have whispered comfort; and in my dying hour 
the pure invocations of my children might have availed me at 
the throne of grace. What a sad reckoner have 1 been, Mr. 
Editor! { am now as gray as a badger, and have not a single re- 
lative in the world. I have long retired from business; but my 
fortune brings the no enjoyment, my dog leads nearly as rational 
a life. I eat and drink and sleep alternately as he does; for 1 now 
fear to become the prey of some indigent dame, who would 
overlook my gray hairs and infirmities in consideration of coming 
in for a third of my wealth, and therefore avoid much commerce 
with the sex, from which, though I might once have derived 
happiness, I can now only expect trick, or at best ridicule. But 
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what can a man do who has let avarice run away with him in his 


youth, when all the social affections should have been at their 
out-posts to prevent it? All that remains for such a man (after 
the example of a culprit going to execution) is to warn the mul- 
titude how they fall into this error. To assure them that the good 
which is not participated is not half enjoyed, and that those who 
abandon a young woman from motives like mine, as they do not 
deserve happiness so they never will obtain it. And mdreo- 
ver, Mr. Editor, if you print this, please to add, that an equal 
mixture of love and prudence forms the only, and most deliciqus 
conserve they will have the faculty of relishing all their life. 
Either, taken separatelg, is prejudicial: one being too austere, 
and the other too sweet: they must be blended to render them 


happily effective; and if any persons have skill enough to make 


up the ‘composition after my recipe, I shall not have bemoaned 
myself, nor you have inserted this in vain. 
I am, sir, yours, &c. &c. 
STEPHEN SORROWFUL. 


THE OLD MAID. 


SINCE you have admitted the complaints of an Old Bache- 
lor, you surely will not treat an Old Maid with less civility. I am 
one of that despised sisterhood, very much against my inclina- 
tion, I assure you; and if you please will give you my history in 
a few words. When quitega girl, I was in a similar situation to 
that of Mr. Sorrowful’s ETiza. My lover had spared no pains to 
make a lasting impression on my heart, and succeeded so well 
that I was for many years in the habit of drawing involuntary 
comparisons in his favor from the appearance of every man who 
said civil things to me, and, with the constancy of an heroine, 
kept his idea ‘ unmixed with baser matter’ ull he was pleased to 
quit my vivacious ladyship, the bloom of two-and-twenty yet 
glowing on my cheek, for a deformed piece of antiquity attrac- 
tive for nothing but her wealth. Touched by that as if by the 
spear of Ithuriel, he started up into his proper form; and | lost 
him forever. I did, a I suppose mo-t young women do in such 
cases: in public I 1aNgec away all appearance of grief, and sat 
up at nights to weep unobserved. My sorrow some time after 


> 
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assumed a softer tone; and I wrote very pathetic odes to despair, 
ingratitude, &c. till time and pride swept away the last trace of 
tenderness, and left on the tablet of the mind nothing by which 
to remember the circumstance, except & tolerable quantity of 
double-refined contempt. 

By this time I was in the sober latitude of thirty, and near 
being put upon the woful list of stale virginity, when a man 
many years older than myself paid me particular attention, and 


repressed for a time the prognostics of the withered community, 


who feared | might yet escape them. From the similarity of our 


tastes and dispositions, I began to hope that I might, though late, 
meet with happiness, or at least avoid the ridicule attendant on 
old-maidism, of which I had a very absurd dread. This lover of 
mine, thought I, has passed that heyday of the passions which 
hurries men into inconstancy; though he is not so desperately 
fond, 1 think I may depend on having him all to myself. Well! 
all is for the best. I once thought I never could like any man 
but Edward; but time changes one strangely. Nevertheless, the 
same sensations do not recur with the same force as for him: 
that can happen but once; and perhaps this man’s mind may be 
better adapted to my contracted powers of susceptibility, than 
one of a warmer and a finer texture. 

Thus you see, sir, I settled this second affair quite to my 
mind, and seemed willing to accommodate myself to such a 
mixed kind of enjoyment as Pate appeared to design for me. I 
now inquired after houses to let at moderate rents, became ac- 
quainted with the secrets of marketing at low prices, and inte- 
rested myself in the reported addition of taxes. But while I was 
thus laudably endeavoring to fit myself for a good housewife, lo! 


flies off, and leaves me for the roses and 


my man of moderation 
lilies of sixteen! 
However, his deserts overtook him time enough. The girl- 
ish playfulness that had bewitched him from me, presently show- 
ed itself in a multitude of unpleasant forms when kept up by the 
wife. He soon had to contend with obstinacy, ill-nature, and con- 
tradiction, which extreme youth and beauty in madam made her 
think she had a right to display. “ She would weep when he was 
disposed to be merry, and laugh like a hyena when he was in- 


clined to sleep;” admit gentlemen to her toilet, buy her milli- 
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nery in Bond street, and rattle home at four in the morning from 
a card party. In short, she led him a most delectable life; and, if 
I could have enjoyed revenge, his predicament would have fur- 
nished me with a treat But I am not made up of such ungentle 
elements. I sometimes, even now, heave a sigh for his fate; and 
though he has lost my esteem forever, I feel quite as much sor- 
row tor his wretchedness us resentment at his conduct. 

Don’t you think, rood Mr. Editor, that it is a pity such a li- 
beral-hearted creature as myself should be thus excluded from 
some of the most endearing connexions in nature? With the first 
man who won my heart, | would have braved every danger, and 
have struggled with every difficulty; and for the second, although, 
perhaps, I might not have been quite so active, I certainly would 
have done my best to brighten his autumnal days, and to jog with 
him down October hill with as equal a pace as might be. 

Except that my own caprices have not occasioned my misfor- 
tunes, I think my case much harder than that of Mr. Sorrowful; 
and if you, Mr. Editor, deem the prayers of vestals efficacious, 
you may secure mine at the trifling expense of inserting this, 
that the world may see our sisterhood is not composed merely 
of decayed beauties or unsocial spirits, but sometimes the un- 
welcome retreat into whichahose of elegwant desires and wound- 
ed sensibility are too often plunged by the versatility of the other 


sex. l am, si, 


Your humble servant, 


Sorpuia Myre. 


4 GOOD HUSBAND. 


THE good husband is one who, wedded not by interest but 
by choice, is constant as well from inclination as from principle. 
He treats his wife with delicacy as a woman, and with tenderness 
asa friend. He attributes her folly to her weakness, her impru- 
dence to her inadvertency. He passes them over, therefore, with 
good nature, and pardons them wath indulgence. All his strength 
and power «re exerted for her support and protection. He is 
more anxious to preserve his own character and reputation, be- 
cause hers is blended with it. Lastly, the good husband is pious 


and religious, that he may animate her iaith by hig practice, and 
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inforce the precepts of Christianity by his own example; that as 
they join to promote each other’s happiness in this world, they 
May unite to insure eternal joy and felicity in that which is fo 
come. 


A GOOD WIFE. 


THE good wife is one who, ever mindful of the solemn con- 
tract which she hath entered into, is strictly and conscientiously 
virtuous, constant, and faithful to her husband; chaste, pure, and 
unblemished in every thought, word, and deed. She is humble 
and modest from reason and conviction, submissive from choice, 
and obedient from inclination. What she acquires by love and 
tenderness she preserves by prudence and discretion. She makes 
it her business to serve and oblige her husband; conscious that 
every thing that promotes his happiness must in the end contri- 
bute to her own. Her tenderness relieves his cares; her affection 
softens his distress; her good-humor and complacency lessen 
and subdue his afflictions. ‘ Ske openeth her mouth,’ as Solomon 
says, * with wisdom; and in ber tongue is the law of kindness. 
She looketh well to the way of her husband, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness: her children rise tp and cM her blessed: her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.’ As a good and pious Chris- 
tian, she looks up with an eye of gratitude to the Dispenser and 
Disposer of all things, to the Husband of the widow, and the Fa- 
ther of the fatherless, intreating his divine favor and assistance 
in this and every other moral and religious duty; well satisfjed, 
that if she duly and punctually discharges her several offices in 
this life, she shall be blessed and rewarded for it in another.— 
‘ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth 
the Lord shall be praised.’ 


rr 


THE GREEN ASS. 


A CERTAIN widow, though pretty much advanced in life, 
had a mind to marry again. As her fortune was very large, she 
thought herself intitled to a young husband; and accordingly fix- 
ed her eyes upon a handsome youth who had nothing but his 
personal recommendations to depend upon. She plainly perceiv- 
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ed that there would be no difficulty on his part; but she dreaded 
the censure and ridicule of her neighbors. In this perplexity, 
she communicated her wishes and alarms to a muiden sister, 
who lived in the house, and possessed an uncommon share of 
shrewdness and address for all such occasions, ‘ Sister,’ says the 
amorous widow, ‘ what think you of Leander? He is surely the 
picture of my late husband. Alas! I should never have yielded 
my heart but to this irresistible resemblance. What shall I do? 
for | am in a dreadful consternation about what my neighbors 
may say of me, being well acquainted with their malice and cru- 
elty. The purest love is not sheltered from their ill-natured ridi- 
cule. Were it not for that, this dear young man should—but’— 


‘ How absurd is all this, my dear sister!’ replied the other. ‘ Fol- 
low your inclinations, and don’t tell me of such foolish fears. 
You will be sung, hooted, hullooed after, and chalked up, for 
cight days; on the ninth they will think no more of you than one 
thinks of a friend one has quitted for three months. That ass 
which you see yonder shall, if you please, impose silence on the 
whole parish about you the morning after your nuptials.’ * That 
ass!’ * Yes, that ass Marry I say; and leave the rest to me and my 
ass.’ The widow was easily persuaded; and the marriage was 
concluded on the credit of the ass. Dreadful outcry in the parish, 
rough music before their doors; not a soft thing could be heard 
from the mouth of either party for the noise of kettles and frying 
pans. In the mean time the sister hatl painted the ass as green 
as a parrot; and out rushed the phenomenon, with a triumphant 
bray, into the midst of the crowd. In an instant every kettle and 
pan was mute; and every soul in the parish crowded round so 
strange a prodigy. * A green ass! Good heavens, who could have 
believed it! Well, wonders will never cease. How surprising is 
Nature in all her operations!’ * | dreamed,’ cried an old walinan, 
‘of this very ass a week azo. I am sure it betokens something 
bad to our town. A number of white mice appeared in the same 
manner just before the plague that happened in my youth.’ Such 
observations and exclamations as these took place of the clamor 
about the new-married couple. The green ass lasted its eight 
days; and then there was no more curiosity about the green ass 
than there had been about the new-married couple the moment 


the ass appeared. ‘ 
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FEMALE INTREPIDITY. 


ANTOINETTE Deshouliers was no less celebrated for ge- 
nius than her proficiency in literature. To the most refined wit 
she united the strictest piety, and the utmost firmness of mind. 
The following proof she gave of her courage exhibits in a strik- 
ing point of view the superiority of her judgment. Going into 
the country on a visit to one of her female friends, she was in- 
formed that nobody had for a long time lain in a particular apart- 
ment of the mansion, from an opinion that it was haunted every 
night. In this chamber mademoiselle Deshouliers was desirous 
of sleeping, sayin:,, ‘ 1 long, of all things, to see an apparition, if 
there be such a thing, and to put an end to your fears, should 
they be visionary.’ All the intreaties of the family, and the fright- 
ful stories they uttered, could not alter her purpose. In the dead 
of night she had her door pushed open, upon which she called 
out; but the ghost, without making any answer, entered the room 
with a rude step, making a dull kind of noise. Soon after a table 
was overturned; and her curtains begen to move. This was fol- 
lowed by the fall of a stand at her bed side. The lady, not in the 
least daunted, stretched out her arms to feel for the spectre, which 
she concluded must be tangible, and secured it without any strug- 
gle by its ears. The length and shagginess of these organs some- 
what disconcerted her; bu: she would not let go her hold, lest 
the creature might get from her; and, that the discovery might 
be complete, in that troublesome attitude did she sit, composing 
in her mind an ode against fear, till the dawn of day showed her 
that what had interrupted the cheerfulness of a worthy family 
was only an old harmless dog, who, not caring to be abroad at 
night, used to come for shelter into this room, as the door could 
not be locked. Then tying her garter about her captive’s neck, 
she dressed herself, and led him in triumph to the family, who 
could not sufficiently admire her courage: whilst she made her- 
self merry with their apprehensions. 


ee 


Ta : and inexperienced flatter themselves that they are 
safe when danger is most imminent; and the partiality of parents 
frequently blinds them when they ought to be most vigilant. 
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HYDROSTATICS—NO II 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 
WE shall now give a description of a few of the principal 
hydrometers. The one described by Mr. Lavoisier is the follow- 
ing: It consists of a hollow cylinder of brass, or rather of silver, 
loaded at its bottom with tin. To the upper part of the cylinder 


is attached a stalk of silver wire, not more than three fourths of 


a line in diameter, surmounted “by a little cup, iatended for con- 
taining weights. Upon the stalk a mark is made, near the cup, 
the use of which we shall presently explain. This cylinder may 
be made of any size; but, to be accurate, ought at ‘east to displace 
four pounds of water. The weight of tin with which this instru- 
ment is loaded ought to be such as will make it remain almost in 
equilibrio in distilled water, and should not require more than 
thirty grains (half a dram) or a dram at most, to make it sink 


to the mark on the stalk. 

It is necessary, previously to the ascertaining of the specific 
gravity of a fluid, to determine the exact weight of the instru- 
ment, and the number of additional grains requisite for making 
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it sink in distilled water of a determinate temperature* to the 
mark. We then perform the same experiment upon all the flu- 
ids of which we wish to uscertain the specific gravities, and, by 
means of calculation reduce the observed differences to a com- 
mon standard of cubic feet, pints or pounds, or of decimal frac- 
tions, comparing them with water. This method, joined to expe- 
riments with certain reagents, is one of thé best for determining 
the gravity of water.t It is obvious that these hydrometers will 
only answer for waters which contain chiefly neutral salts. They 
may be constructed with different degrees of ballast for alcohol 
and other spirituous liquors. 

Dr. Gregory (Economy of Nature) in describing Fahrenheit’s 
hydrometer, which is similar to the above, gives the following 
account of the mode of using it. In order to make use of this 
hydrometer it is necessary to begin by ascertaining its exact 
weight, which should be marked upon it, to prevent its being 
forgotten. The instrument is then plunged into distilled water, 
and by putting weights into the basin or cup attached to the 
stem, it is made to sink as far as the grain of smalt. The weights 
which, were made use of to produce this immersion, added to 
the weight of the hydrometer, give exactly the weight of the 
volume of water measured by the instrument. By repeating the 
ht of the volume 


5 


the same operation upon any other fluid, the wei 
of that fluid, measured by the hydrometer, may be known with 
equal exactness. Hence it follows, that the quantity of these two 
volumes are equal, because they are measured by the same in- 
strument. The difference of their weight then will give the dif- 
ference of their specilic gravity, or the relation between their 
densities. To determine this relation exactly the following pro- 
portion must be observed. The specific gravity of the proved li- 
quor is to that of distilled water, as the weight of a volume of 


that fluid measured by the hydrometer is to the weight of a vo- 


* Mr. Kirwan, in his Mineralogy, has given a table on the specific 
gravity of minerals at diferent temperatures; so that in any (known 


temperature the specific gravity may be found at any other. 





¢t Those who are desirous of procuring collections of REAGENT 
adapted to the works of Kirwan, Henry, and other writers on minera! 


waters, may procure them at No. 25 South Fourth street, Philadelphia 
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lume of water measured by it. If the specific gravity of the one 
is known exactly, the specific gravity of the other may be deter- 
mined by it, and also all other fluids which are proved in the 
same manner. See p. 475. 

B. Martin (Philosophia Britannica) speaking of the hydrome- 
ter, or water poise, observes, that it is one of the most useful in- 
struments of the philosophical kind; for though the hydrostatic 
balance is the most general instrument for finding the specific 
gravities of bodies, yet the hydrometer is best suited to find those 
of fluids. 

Metallic hydrometers have been used for the purpose of as- 
-ertaining the streneth of certain solutions. Mr. de Morveau has 
proposed one of this description to determine the concentration 

m, previously to crystallization.” 


have stated the general principlés by which 


> 


. 


ould be : rtained, yet as the result is always 
thermometer and barometer at the 
ind as the manipulatiof is a 


work of great nicety, various ingenious instruments have been 


contrived to render the and calculation easy. Of all these, 


leserve the preference. 


t he made a comparative experiment 

which indicated the quantity of fo- 

following manner: he procured, if I 

1000 grains of rain water; the sur- 

face of the fluid was then marked on the glass, and the vessel emptied. 
It was then filled he mark with the mineral water; and the number of 
grains and parts of a grain over the standard indicated the specific gra- 
vity of the water. The temperature was nearly'the same in both experi- 
ments. He : 
pecific gravity of 

bottle is filled up 

to a mark in the neck, \ i distilled wv r of a rive e} ‘rature, it 
should hold 1000, 2000, or ; ' ven number of etiins. The quantity 


, 


which ic is found to contain, « ny ot iquor of the same temperature, 


shows the pecific grravit rn tle atter. For example, if it holds 1000 
grains of water, and specific gravity of the 
latter is to that of water, as 1850 to 1000. This bottle has a long slender 
neck 


' See Nicl yl an’s ar 
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Mr. Lavoisier has employed glass hydrometers for determin- 
ing the specific gravity of acid liquors. This consists of a hol- 
low cylinder of glass, hermetically sealed at its lower end, and 
drawn out at the upper extremity into a capillary tube, ending 
in a little cup or basin. This instrument is ballasted with more 
or less mercury at the bottom of the cylinder, introduced through 
the tube, in proportion to the weight of the liquor intended to be 
examined. We may introduce a small graduated slip of paper 


into the tube; and though these degrees do not exactly corres- 


pond to the fractions of grains in the different liquors, they may 
be rendered very useful in calculation. 

A bubble of glass is sometimes used for finding the specific 
gravity of fluids. An instrument consisting of several small bub- 
bles of glass was invented by professor Wilson of Glasgow, for 
determining the strength,of spirituous liquors. I have seen them 
contained in a handsome seal-skin case, and regularly marked or 
numbered. Several of these bubbles are put into a quantity of 
fluid; some of which will sink; some swim on the top; and others 
will remain suspended in the fluid. That which nq@ther sinks 
nor swims, denotes by its mark the strength of the spirits. 

A eubical inch of good brandy or rum, weighs 235.7 grains; 
therefore, if a true inch cube of any metal weighs 235.7 grains 
less in spirits than in air, it shows that the spirits are proof. If it 
loses less of its aérial weight in spirits, they are above"proof; if it 
loses more, they are under. For the better the spirits are, they 
are lighter; and the worse, the heavier. All bodies expand with 
heat and contract with cold, but some more than others: there- 
fore, the specific gravity of bodies is not precisely the same in 
summer as in winter. It has been found that a cubic inch of good 
brandy is ten grains heavier in winter than in summer; the same 
“juantity of spirit of nitre, 20 grains; of vinegar, 6 grains; and of 
spring water, 3. Hence it is most profitable to buy spirit’ in win- 
ter, and sell them in summer, since they are always bought and 
sold by measure.@It has been found that 32 gallons of spirits in 
winter will make 33 in summer*® by expansion. 

In Nicholson’s Journal, vol. LI, p. 63, we have “ An inquiry 


into the causes of the errors and irregularities which take place 


* Ferguson. 
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in ascertaining the strength of spirituous liquors, by the hydro- 
meter, with a demonstration of the practicability of simplifying 
and rendering the instruments accurate. By William Speer.” 
Mr. Spee?’s hydroimeter*® consists of a ball and stem, with 
a counterpoise beneath as usual; and the upper or graduated 
stem is made of an octagonal form. Upon each of the eight faces 
is engraved a scale of per-centages; by inspection of each, the 
quality of the spirit is seen. But as the instrument will sink to 
different depths in the same spirit, according to its temperature, 
the scale upon each of the faces is adapted to a determinate tem- 
°. 45°, &c. till the last, which is for 70°. 
The temperature of the spirit being therefore known, the result 
must be read upon that face, at the top of which the known tem- 


o-+«0 «s 
perature, namely, 35°, 40 


perature is engraved; and to prevent any mistake, there is a small 
indéx to be put on the stem to direct the eye of the observer to 
the proper face. And moreover, as the temperature is Shown 
only to every.five degrees, there is another index of a different 
color, which performs the office of a weight, and shows the in- 
termediate temperature. This may be effected by warming the 
spirits, by holding the glass in the hand till its temperature agrees 
with that marked on one of the fuces; or, as Mr. Nicholson un- 


derstood from the specification of the author’s patent, the preci- 


sion of a single degree, if required, may also be obtained, by four 


small pins to be inserted, one for each intermediate degree, in 
holes in the counterpoise below, where, in fact, they operate as 
weights of adjustment. : 

An hydrometer was invented by Mr. Atkins for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of spirituous liquors, which is described in 
Nicholson’s Journal. 

An improved hydrometer, made by an American artist,¢ which 
consists of a brass bulk and stem, with the graduations, and fur- 
‘nished with a series of weights, accompanied with a scale or sli- 
ding rule, | found on experiment was remarkably accurate. An 
hydrometer, with a multiplicity of weights, adapted to the vari- 


ous corrections for temperature, or the same instrument*more 


* See Nicholson’s Journal. 


+ Mr. Fisher. This does not answer fully to the description of At- 
kins’s 
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simply constructed, so as to indicate merely the specific gravity 
of the liquor (the necessary corrections being applied by a scale 
or sliding rule) has. for reasons which will be presently shown, 
been found extremely useful. Atkins’s instrument is on the latter 
principle. Before we describe this hydrometer, It may not be 


improper to give a few remarks on the spirituous liquors to 


which we have alluded. The specific gravity of spirituous liquors, 
it is universalJy acknowledged, will afford the only tolerable cri- 
terion of their strength, and consequently of their comparative 
value. oe oe 

To ascertain the specific gravity of a liquid with a considera- 
ble degree of precision, is an operation of no very great diffi- 
culty. The most accurate method of performing it is, perhaps, that 
which is also the most simple: to weigh the fluid in a vessel in 
which its bulk is capable of being nicely measured. Much more, 
however, remains to be dccomplished in order to ascertain the 
strengths of spirituous liquors. The centraction of a mass of 
alcohol and water on their mixture, and the variation of its mea- 


sure with respect of temperature, are each of them of sufficient 


practical invyportance to render their appreciation necessary, when 


the value of the spirit is to be discovered. Thus, for example, 
18 gallons of alcohol and the same quantity of water, will pro- 
duce only 35 gallons when united, and a difference of 30° in 
temperature according to Pahr it’s scale, occasions such a 
change in the specific gravity « oof spirit, as, if emitted to be 
taken into consid tion, wo ire the dealer liable to an er- 


ror of upwards of 10 per cent in the estimation of its strenet! 
and consequent value. In commercial transactions, with regard 
to spirituous liquors, it is necessary to appreciate their strength 
by comparing it with that of spirit of a certain supposed quality 


in this respect as a stand 


This standard spi it. which is called froof-shirit, is of such a 
decree of streneth., t 1 its spe Lil avity is bout 920 at 60° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer; e object of inquiry in all cases 
is the quantity « f this » pirit which would be equivalent to 


a given quantity of any spirit under examination. The language 


of the spirit-dealers, with respect to thetr terms of “ over-fproof” 
and “ under-firoof,”’ has in all cases this kind of reference to com- 


mercial value. 
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When they say that a certain kind of spirit is 30 per cent. 
over proof, they mean that if 100 parts by measure be increased 
to 130 by the addition of water, it will become of proof strengths 
and when they say that it is 30 per cent under proof, they mean 
that 70 parts by measure of proof spirit will become, when im- 
creased to 100 by the addition of water, of equal strength to that 
of the spirit in que stion. 

If, therefore, a gallon of proof spirit be worth 16s. 8d. for 
supposition, the same quantity of the former kind of spitit will 
be worth 1/, ls. 8d., and of the latter lls. 6d.* 

Atkins’s hydrometer is formed of brass, eight inches in length, 
with an elliptical bulb an inch and a half in diameter, and two 
inches long. Th em is square, each side being about }ihof an 
inch wide; and when the instrument is intended for such liquors 
as are specifically lighter than water, it is engraved only on one 
face with the 26 letters of the alph ibet, and O or zero at the lop 


and bottom. Opposite to each, and between every two of which, 


is a division for marking the t of the stem, which is cut by 


the surface of any liquor in which it floats, the whole number of 


divisions being 55. The weigl t tl instrument is about 400 
grains; and it is provided 
weighing re spective ly 20, 4 

occasion requires, on the shank f the instru 


by a button or f t. bhese weilg! 


that with any of them. as for instance No he stem 


, 


iment, when floaung in a given liquor, just emerges 

ea the weight for the 

rsed exactly to the other divi- 

ty. Lhe stem is by this means 

r ex imes its real length, and the number 

isions in effect augm«e ito 272. Thus without any weight, 

it would sink in a liquor whose specific gravity was .806, exactly 
to the upper division 0, and in whose specific gravity was 843, 
nS answering to 

dicates speci- 

trom .880 to .958 to 


instrument is made to 
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float with the latter weight, exactly coinciding with the lower 0, 
at 55° of temperature. 

As there are other particulars relating to this hydrometer, to- 
gether with the use of the rule, with various remarks, and a re- 
presentation of the instrument and scale, I beg leave to refer the 
reader to the 2d and 3d volumes of Nicholson’s Journal. 

In the 3d volume of that useful work, several improvements 
have been made in Atkins’s hydrometer; of which the principal 
is the following: 

The weights are of different figures; and the figures (round, 
square, triangular, and pentangular,) are stamped on the sliding 
rule, opposite to every letter in the series to which it belongs. By 
this contrivance, which indicates a considerable degree of saga- 
city with regard to the practical requisites of an instrument offered 
for general use, he renders it impossible for the revenue officer 
to mistake one weight for another, or to take out his result at a 
wrong part of the sliding rule. The other improvement is, that 
instead of the letters of the alphabet, the four faces of the stem 
carry graduations, which at once point out the specific gravity of 
the fluid, according to the form now universally adopted; namely, 
by taking water as units. In the present instance, Mr. Atkins 
gains the advantage of simplifying his s/iding rule by leaving 
out the alphabet, so that the operator looks for the specific gra- 
vity in the frst instance, and upon the opposite lines he finds the 
strength and concentration. | Zo be continued. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOUFIES 


THE philosophy of Epicurus and Democritus is not known 
in Persia; but that of Pythagoras, is the great and universal 
philosophy of the Hindoos, and of all the idolatrous nations of 
the east. That philosophy is taught amongst the Mahommedans, 
and more particularly amongst the Persees, by a cabal of people 
called Soufies. They are an ancient and celebrated sect, which 
is nevertheless but little known, because its doctrine is all mys- 
terious, and those who profess it, make it a principal business 
not to reveal the end but with so much discretion that neither 
the religion or philosophy of the country may be troubled. 
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They have a book, in which all their sentiments are collected, 
as well on philosophy as on theology, which may be called their 
theological sum total. They call it Guichenras, that is to say, Gar- 
den of Mysteries, which is understood to be a mystical theology. 
Notwithstanding, it is difficult to understand precisely the senti- 
nents and discipline of those Soufies; for it is a cabal, in which 
it is difficult to get initiated, and in which secrecy is the most 
important precept."On this subject they say, that true wisdom 
has in view the repose and tranquillity of society, as well as that 
of the understanding, and will not allow public tranquillity to be 
disturbed by opposition to popular belief. If you do not doubt, 
say they, the opinions of your forefathers, hold to them: they 
suffice for you. If you doubt, search truth gently: but do not 
disturb others, They say, conformably to this principle, that the 
sentiments of the wise must be of three sorts: the first, consist- 
ing of the opinions of the country, as for example, the predomi- 
nant religion, and the received philosophy; the second, in the 
opinions which it is permitted to communicate to all those who 
have their doubts, and who search for truth; the third, in those 
which are kept to one’s self, and of which you confer with those 
only who enjoy the same sentiment. They call doubt, the key to 
knowledge, upon which they allege this sentence: Who doubts 
not, examines not; who examines not, discovers not; who disco- 
vers not, is blind and remains blind. 

But to arrive at the bottom of their philosophy, they are re- 
puted to be of the sentiment of Pythagoras, and to believe in the 
grand soul of the world. It is reported that their principal doc- 
tors say, in speaking of themselves, Zlacknemen, I am that is, 
(the true being); what you see is as a garment which covers the 
eternal infinite essence, which is called God. The Mahommedan 
devotees accuse them plainly of atheism, not believing in a God, 
nor in the resurrection; and they have made current against them 
this distich, which they say is the mystery of the Soufies: 

Yek vojoud amed vely souret azar; 


Kesret souret ne dared ahtebar. 


There is only one essence; but there are a thousand forms or figures: 
The form of nothing has neither consistency nor reality 
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That is to say, Whatever appears to your eyes is only diversified 
figures of one same immutable essence. ' 

When they are told that there is no sense in their senti- 
ments, and that their sect abounds with stupid ignorant people; 
they answer, that our incredulity must account for it; that their 
religion is better felt than described; that it is an interior light, 
which is ineffable, although very clear; and that in vain we pre- 
tend to treat of their mysteries by means of our sciences, as 
logic and physics, for they are human inventions which cover 
light instead of disseminating it. They profess to love every 
body, and to curse no one: looking upon all men as the produc- 
tion of one and the same Father, and the several sects of men 
as the several slaves and servants of the same sovereign. 

That sect bas produced several celebrated authors, amongst 
whom a certain E/ Jonaid, who has been surnamed the King of 
the Soufies, not so much on account of his learning as of the 
austerity of his life, and that of his disciples, to whom he taught 
principally contempt of the world. 

As for the rest, the Persees acknowledge that it is difficult 
to distinguish among these Soufies, the athersts or malhed, as the 
Persians call them, from the e/ e/taricat, who are the contempla- 
tists or fanatics, and resemble the i/luminados of Spain, the mo- 
linosists of Italy, and the guéetists of France. It is probable that 
this mystical theology of the Soufies passed from east to west by 
way of Africa; and that it has thus infected first Spain and then 
the rest of Europe. 

La vérité est un poid, dont on ne peut 


I 
famais avoir ses balances trop chargées 


ANECDOTE 


A gentleman having erected an observatory at a certain point 









of his estate, which, from the large sum expended on it, was 
called Mr. L——’s folly; a domestic, who had heard it so styled, 
imagined it to be its proper name; and one day, returning from 
a neighboring town on a favorite horse, it fell, and materially 
injured its knees, which much enraging his master, he asked him 
where the accident happened, to which he artlessly replied: *Pleas¢ 


! ; ; 


vour honor, the horse fell just as I was passing your honor’s f 
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STEPHEN WILSON’S LETTER OF SOLICITATION. 


To the Publisher of the Freemason’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

I AM a poor author, and in great distress. The only suit of 
clothes | am possess¢ d of, has erown threadbare in a long and 
constant service; and I am unable to replace it. It was once black; 
but the penetration of the most profound antiquarian could not 
now discover its original color. It has sunk into decay with its 
forlorn owner. My scanty purse will seldom afford the luxury of 
a comfortable dinner. When such a treat can be obtained, I cele- 
brate the occurrence as a jubilee, in company with the half- 
tarved cat that has the misfortune to own me for its master. I 
am often obliged, for want of the price of a loaf, to go upon tick* 
with a huckster woman in the neighborhood; and a milk-man 
who supplies the family from whom I have rented my sky par- 
lor, gives me a limited credit for a pint a day. Being somewhat 
afraid of me 

nd, a shoulder-clapper, one that countermands 


eys, creeks, and narrow lands; 
oF = —- goes = le ¢a hall ® 
ucgemecnt, Carries pvo!l SOULS LO NCL, 


I keep my if very private during the week; and when weary 


with the fatigue of writing, I solace my cares with the fumes of 
an American segar. And as my circumstances impose the most 
rigid economy on my pleasures, I cut the segar, in two equal 


7 : ? + . . ¢? -* *. 
proporuon , thereby conuhing myseil to one cents worth per 


week. On a Sunday, being freed from the familias shoulder-tap 


of the law’s trusty agents, more terrible to my nervous system, 
than a severe sl . of Mr. Peale’s electrifying machine is to the 
tender net { Schuylkill, 
and unde! 

with Homer or Vit 

in the vic! 

due of learn 

zine, and cast ¢ 

reneral observance of itents, and took it home to vive it-a 
serious perusal. he inve tigatior n ' paid my curiosity. I 


readily concluded, that a work of ils merit was supported by an 
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extensive subscription; and consequently, you were liberal to au- 
thors worthy of notice. As one of this class I wespectfully make 
you a tender of my services; and hope my application will not be 
made in vain. 

I am a poet, historian, lexicographer, novelist, and dramatist; 
and have taken an extensive tour through almost every branch of 
polite literature. My genius us a poet is not confined to any par- 
ticular style. A long and intimate acquaintance with the Nine, en- 


ables me to write heroic, epic, lyric, and pastoral, with the most 


. ' 
happy success. I am well versed in ancient history, and can in a 


moment furnish you with particulars respecting the Egyptians 
Greeks and Romans—their founders, statesmen, orators, philoso- 
phers, politicians, artists, manners, and customs. 

I have patience to explore the labyrinths of etymology, and 
compile a dictionary of the English language; explaining the de- 
rivation of words, comprehensive to an humble capacity, and to 
the satisfaction of the literati. 

In the formation of a dictionary, my employer must dictate 
the mode of spelling to be adopted. I can Ashize, Johnsonize, 
Masonize, Sheridanize, Entickize, Kendrickize, Walkerize, and 
Websterize.+ In short, sir, were there as many lexicographers 
as Argus had eyes, I would investigate all their methods, and adopt 
or reject, as my judgment approved. 

My novels, while they breathe the glowing ardor of recipro- 
cal esteem, and operate as an antidote, to the wounded feeling of 
a love-sick maid, present the sentimental reader, with a rich treat 
as he investigates the morality portrayed in their pages. They 
are delineated in the elegant simplicity of Galdsmith, or display 


a 


a learned research, in the style of Miss Owenson. 

The pencil of my imagination paints the terrific scenery of 
romance, in the vivid colors of the Radcliffian school. 

1 am a favorite with Melpomene, and frequently spend a few 
hours teté-a-teté with the sportive Thalia. Patronized by them, 
I produce tragedies, comedies, operas, farces and melo-drames. 
Mem. This theatrical discrimination hag been the ‘coinage of the 
brain’ of some wise man of Gotham; and the discovery evinces 
him to have been a man of fasée. 

My writings can display the variegated colors of Eastern bro- 


+ Noah Webster, esq. a celebrated New England lexicographer, who 
has published a learned and original dictionary of the American language 
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cade; interwoven with the spangled brilliancy of Persian tissue; 
and my Attic loam, will also weave ‘ dmerican fustian!” Mem. 
I was for some time ignorant of the meaning of this expression 


but at leneth discovered it to be a sarcasin bestowed on American 






pr ductions. 
On my passage from Europe, I commenced a feti‘e novel, 


which was completed after ny arrival here. It displayed a variety 


of scenes draWn from human life: placing the beauties of virtue 7 
in the most exalted point of view, and exposing the hideous de- ce 
formities of vice. 13 
I exposed the puppyism of a Bond-street lounger, and por- on 
trayed the discreet behavior and dignified conduct of a man of ms 
busine’s. The ridiculous pretensiotis, and consummate vanity 7 
of a butterfly of St. James’s, and a ball-room coquet, were con- 
trasted with the respectability of a prudent, and managing house- t 
wife. ies 
I fondly indulged the hope, that its sale would realize a suffi- He 
cient sum to.support me, until I could obtain a situation that had 
permanency attached to it; and accordingly pul my manuscript i” 
into the hands of an eminent bookseller, in expectation that he a 


would become the purchaser, 






He viewed me from ‘ ¢oft to toe’ with a prying glance, and re- 


ceived me with cold politeness. My tout ensemble, 1 must confess, 


did not speak much in my favor. if'a shabby dress is admitted as 
evidence, in the high court of criticism, against the zbilities of 


an unfortunate auther, the verdict Is generally unfavorable, and 


oa 


he is sentenced to undergo all the punishments of its partial and 


eat; pw td 


a 


tyrannic laws. After a number of desultory questions, put to me 

















by this consequential haberdasher of literature. which | answered 


with candor, he desired me to leave the manuscript for him to 


peruse, and callin a few days for an answer. he 
After dancing attendance, on this arbiter of an author’s fate, for ts 
as many weeks, as days had been eriginally named by him, he was wi 


graciously pleased to grant me an audience. He acknowledged core 
j that my novel possessed a considerable shure of merit; but was 4d 


. sorry to inform me; that it would not answer (or publication, owing bs 
; to its being a nafive production. * Mi ‘hing,’ suid he, ‘ will euit the 1 
taste of my re aders, bui J rewgen fiublic tons.’ In support oi this 4 ; 
, assertion he related the following circumstance: That he had pur- , 
chased the manuscript of a novel from a gentleman, well known 3 


in the circles of polite literature, one who added a refined taste 
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to a classical education; but with all these advantages, the sale 
did not remunerate the price of paper and ink. He sent a few of 
the copies to London, where his correspondent republished it 
after being highly recommended by the reviewers. This edi- 
tion sold here with avidity, whilst the origina! one moldered on 
the booksellers’ shelves. He then returned my manuscript, advis- 
ing me to send it to London, as the only method of insuring its 
success. 

I returned to my solitary garret, abandoned by hope; out of 
humor with the world; and not « cent in my pocket. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is my situation at present. If you will favor 
me with your company, to peruse my compositions, call on Sun- 
day, as I am not apprehensive of receiving any troublesome vi- 
Sits on that day. I live. or to speak more properly, starve in Gas- 
kill street, between Second and Third. 

Yours respectfully, 
STEPHEN WILsoN. 


For the Freemason’s Marazine 
NATIVE ELOQUENCE. 


SPEECH OF RED JACKET, 

In answer to a speech of the Rev. Mr. Alexander, a missionary from the 
Missionary Society in New York, to the Seneca Nation of Indians, de 
livered at their council fire, held at Buffalo Creek, May, 1811 

BRoTHER, 

WE listened to the talk you delivered to us trom the 

Council of Black Coats* in New York. We have fuliy consider- 

ed your talk, and the offers you have made us. We pertectly un- 

derstand them: and we rcturn an answer which we wish you also 
to understand. In making up our minds we have looked back, and 
remember what has been done ih our days, and what our fathers 


have told us was done in old 


Brother, Great numbe: f black coats have been among the 
Indians, and, with sweet voices an nilinf® faces, have offered to 
teach them the religion of the white people. Our brethren im the 
east listened to the bi oats—turned | the religion of their 


fathers, and took up the re gion of the whtie peopie. \V fat oe od 


has it done them! Are they more happy and more friendly one 


The appellation given to clergymen by the Indian 
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to another than we are? No, brother, they are a dirided pecple— 
we are united; they quarrel about religion—we live in love and 
friendship; they drink strong water—have learned how to cheat 
—and to practise all the vices of the white men, which disgrace . 
Indians, without 1) itating the virtues of the white men. Brother, 

if you are our well-wisher, keep away, and do not disturb us. 


Brother, We do vot worship the Great Spirit as the white 


men do; for we believe that forms of worship are indifferent to * 
the Great Spirit—it is the offering of a sincere heart that pleases hi 
him: and we worship him in this manner. According to your reli- t 

Fo 


gion, we must believe ina father and a son, or we shall not be happy 
hereafter. We have always believed in a father; and we worship 
him, as we were taught by our fathers. Your book, says the son, 
was sent on-earth by the father: did all the pedple who saw the 
son believe in him? No, they did not; and the consequences must 


be known to you, if you have read the book. Py 

Brother, You wish us to change our religion for yours—we * 
& se — .% . 
like our religion, and do not want another. Our friends (pointing 7 


to Mr. Granger, Mr. Parrish, and Mr. Taylor)t do us great good ty 
—they counsel us in our troubles, and instruct us how to make 
ourselves comfortable. Our friends the quakers*do more than 
this—they give us ploughs, and show us how to use them. They 
tell us.we are accountable beings; but do not say we musi change ea 
our religion. We are satisfied with what they do. bs 

Brother, For these reasons we cannot receive your offers— . 
we have other things to do; and beg you to make your mind easy, ce 
and not trouble us, lest our heads should be too much loaded, and , 


by and by burst 






Mr. Granger is the agent of the United States for Indian affairs, 
nd resides at Buffalo; Mr. Parrish is the Indian interpreter; and Mr 







a 
. . . . . : 
raylor is the agent of the Society of Friends, for improving the condi- & 
a 
* 


f the Indians, and 1 des ir the Allegany river 

















RED JACKET, 





» speech of Mr. R irdson, who applied to buy the Indian : 
rights to the reservations lying in the territory called the Holland pur- : 
chase. Delivered at their council fire held at Bufialo Creek, May, 1811. 


he talk you lately delivered 
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but to come to it ina few words. We therefore shall not repeat 
your talk, which is fresh in our minds. We haye well considered 
it, and the advantages and disadvantages of your offers. We re- 
quest your attendon to our answer, which is not from the speaker 
alone, but from ail the sachems and chiefs now around our coun- 
cil fire. 

Brother, We know that great men, as well as great nations, | 
having different interests, have different minds, and do not see 
the same subject in the same light; but we hope our answer will 
be agreeable to you and to your employers. 

Brother, Your application for the purchase of our lands, is to 
our minds very extraordinary. It has been made in a crooked man- 
ner. You have not walked in the straight path pointed out by the 
great council of your nation. You have no writings from our great 
father the president. 

Brother, In making up our minds we have looked back, and 
remembered how the Yorkers purchased our lands in former 
times. They bought them, piece after piece, for a little money 
paid to a few men in our nation, and not to all our brethren. Our 
planting and hunting grounds have become very small; and if we 
sell these we know not where to spread our blankets. 

Brother, You tell us your employers have purchased of the 
council of Yorkersa right to buy our lands. We do not under- 
stand how this can be. The ‘ands do not belong to the Yorkers: 
they are ours, and were given to us by the Great Spirit. 

Brother, We think it strange that you should jump over the 
lands of our brethren in the east, to come to our council fire so 
far off, to get our lands. When we sold.our lands in the east to 
the white people we determined never to sell those we kept, 
which are as small as we can live comfortably on. 

Brother, You want us to travel with you and look for other 





lands. If we should sell our lands, and move off into a distant 
country, towards the setting sun, we should be looked upon in the 
country to which we go as foreigners and strangers, and be de- 
spised by the red as well as the white men; and we should soon 
be surrounded by the white men; who will there also kill our 
game; come upon our lands; and try to get them from us. 
Brother, We are determined not to sell our lands, but to con- 
tinue on them. We like them. They are fruitful, and produce us 
corn in abundance, for the support of our women and children, 
and grass and herbs for our cattle. < 
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Brother, At the treaties held for the purchase of our lands, 
the white men, with sweet voices and smiling faces, told us they 
loved us, and that they would not cheat US; but that the king’s 
children on the other side of the lake would cheat us. When we 
go on the other side of the lake the king’s children tell us your 
people will cheat us, but with sweet voices and smiling faces as- 
sure us of their love, and that they will not cheat us. These things 
puzzle our heads; and we believe that the Indians must take care of 
themselves, and not trust in your people nor in the king’s children. ; 

Brother, At a late council we requested our agents to tell you i 
that we would not sell our lands; and we think that you have not 
spoken to our agents, or they would have informed you so, and 


we should not have met you at our council fire at this time. 
Brother, The white people buy and sell false rights to our a 


lands. Your employers have, you say, paid a great price for their id 


right. They must have plenty of money, to spend it in buying ' 
false rights to lands belonging to Indians. The loss of it will not K 


hurt them; but our lands are of great value to us; and we wish 
you to go back with your talk to your employers, and to tell them 
and the Yorkers that they have no right to buy and sell false rights i 
to our lands. ‘ ul 


Brother, We hope you clearly understand the words we have ee 
spoken. This ts all we have to say. ey 
I'he occasion of the following speech of Red Jacket was, a white man had i 


been murdered by an Indian at Buffalo; and the Indians were unwilling 


to deliver the perpetrator of the crime to our civil authority. Several 
meetings were | 


eld between them and the people of Canandaigua for 
the purpose of reconciling them to the propricty and justice of surren- 


dering him, to which, however they at length reluctantly consented. 
BROTHERS, iF 
OPEN your ears, and give your attention. This day te 


is appointed by the Great Spirit to meet our friends at this place. 









During the many years we have lived together in this country, 


ae PF as a 


good will and harmony heve subsisted among us. 

Brothers, We have now come forward upon an unhappy oc- 
casion. We cannot find words to express our feelings upon it. 
One of our people has murdered one of your people. So it has 
been ordered by the Great Spirit, who controls all events. This 
has been done. We cannot now help it. At first view it would 
eem to have the effect of putting an end to our friendship; but 


. ey 
iain ep 


> 
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let us reflect, and put our minds together. Cannot we point out 
measures whereby our peace and harmony may still be preserved? 
We have come forward to this place, where we have always had 
a superintendent and friend to receive us, and to make known to 
him such grievances as Jay upon our minds: but now we ‘have 
none; and we have no guardian, no protector, no one is now au- 
thorized to receive us. 

Brothers, We therefore now call upon you to take our sbeech 
in writing, and forward our ideas to the president of the United 
States. 

Brothers, Let us look back to our former situation. While 
you were under the government of Great Britain, Sir William 
Johnson was our superintendent, appointed by the king. He had 
powers to settle offences of this kind among all the Indian nations, 
without adverting to the laws. But under the British government 
you were uneasy. You wanted to change it for a better. General 
Washington went forward as your leader: from his exertions 
you gained your independence. Immediately afterwards, a treaty 
was made between the United States and the Six Nations, where- 
by a method was pointed out of redressing such an accident as 
the present. Several such accidents did happen, wherein we were 
the sufferers. We now crave the same privilege in making res- 
titution to you that you adopted towards us in a similar situation. 

Brothers, At the close of our treaty at Philadelphia, General 
Washington told us, that we had formed a chain of friendship 
which was bright—he hoped it would continue so on our part; 
that the United States would be equally willing to brighten it, if 
rusted by any means. A number of murders have been commit- 
ted on our people—we shall only mention the last of them: About 
two years ago, a few of our warriors were amusing themselves 
in the woods, to the westward of Fort Pitt; two white men coolly 
and deliberately took their rifles, travelled nearly three miles to 
our encampment, fired upon the Indians, killed two men, and 
wounded two children. We then were the party injured. What 
did we dod We flew to the treaty, and thereby obtained redress, 
perfectly satisfactory to us, and we hope agreeable to you. This 
was dofe a short time before president Adams went out of office: 
complete peace and harmony was rest6éred. We now want the 
same method of redress to be pursued. 

Brothers, How did the present accident take place? Did ou 


warriors go from home cool and sober, and commit murder on 
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you! No. Our brother was in liquor; and a quarrel ensued, in 
which the unhappy accident happened. We would not excuse 
him, on account of his being 4n liquor; but such a thing was far 
from his intention in his sober moments. We are all extremely 
grieved at it, and are willing to come forward and have it settled, 
as crimes of the same nature have been heretofore done. 

Brothers, Since this accident has taken place, we have been 
informed, that by the laws of this state, if a murder is commit- 
ted within it, the murderer must be-tried by the laws of the state, 
and pupished with death. 


Brothers, When were such laws explained to us? Did we ever 
make a treaty with the state of New York, and agree to conform 
to its laws? No. We are independent of the state of New York. 
It was the will of the Great Spirit to create us different in color. 


We have different laws, habits, and customs, from the white peo- 
ple. We will never consent that the government of this state shall 
try our brother. We appeal to the government of the United 
States. 

Brothers, Under the customs and habits of our forefathers, 
we were a happy people; we had laws of our own; they were dear 
to us. The whites came among us and introduced their customs; 
they introduced liquor among us, which our forefathers always 
told us would prove our ruin. 

Brothers, In consequence of the introduction of liquor among 
us, numbers of our people were killed. A council was held to 


c 


consider of a remedy, at which it’ was agreed by us, that no pri- 
vate revenge should take place for any such murder; that it was 
decreed by the Great Spirit; and that a council should be called 
to consider of redress to the friends of the deceased. 

Brothers, The president of the United States is called a great 
man, possessing great power, He may do what he pleases: he 
may turn men out of office, men who held their offices long be- 
fore he held his. If he can do these things, can he not even con- 
trol the laws of this state? Can he not appoint a commissioner to 
come forward to our country and settie the present difference, as 
we on our part have heretofore often done to him upon a similar 
occasion? 

We now call upon you, brothers, to represent these things to 
the president; and we trust that he will not refuse our request of 
sending a commissioner to us with powers to settle the present 
difference. The consequence of a refusal may be serious. We 
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are determined that our brother shall not be tried by the laws of 
the state of New York. Their laws make no difference between 
a crime committed in liquor, and one committed coolly and deli- 
berately. Our laws are different, as we have before stated. If tried 
here, our brother must be hanged. We cannet submit to that.— 
Has a murder been committed by our people, when was it punish- 
ed with death? 

Brothers, We have now finished what we had to say on the 
subject of the murder. We wish to address you upon another, 
and to have our ideas communicated to the president upon it 
also. 

Brothers, It was understood at the treaty concluded by Colo- 
nel Pickering that our superintendent should reside in the town 
of Canandaigua, and for very good reasons; that situation is the 
most central to the Six Nations; and by subsequent treaties be- 
tween the state of New York and the Indians, thereare still 
stronger reasons why he should reside here, principally on ac- 
count of the annuities being stipulated to be paid to our superin- 
tendent at this place. These treaties are sacred. If the super- 
intendent resides elsewhere, the state may object to sending their 
money to him at a greater distance. We would therefore wish 
our superintendent to reside here at all events. 

Broth With regard to the appointment of our present su- 
perintendent, we look upon ourselves as much neglected and in- 
jured. When General Chapin and Captain Chapin were appoint- 
ed, our wishes were consulted upon the occasion; and we most 
cordially agreed to the appointments. Captain Chapin has been 
turned out, however, within these few days. We do not under- 


stand that any neglect of duty has been alleged against him. We 
are told it is because he differs from the president in his senti- 
ments on government matters. He has also been perfectly satis- 
factory to us; and had we known of the intention, we should most 


cordially have united in a petition to the president to continue him 


@ . 
in office. We feel ourselves injured—we have nobody tolook to 


—nobody to listen to our complaints—none to reconcile any dif- 
ferences among us. We are like a young family without a father. 

Brothers, We understand that the president has appointed a 
superintendent who is altogether unknown to us, and who is un- 
acquainted with Indian affairs. We know him not in our country. 
Had we been consulted upon the subject, we might have named 


some one residing in this country, who was well known to us. Per- 
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haps we might have agreed upon Mr. Oliver Phelps, whose po- 
litics, coinciding with those of the president, might have recom- 
mended him to the office. 

Brothers, We cannot conclude without again urging you to 
make known all these our sentiments to the president. 


CICERO. 
ICERO 4 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, remarkable infhistory, as 
an orator, politician, historian, and philosopher, flourished in the 
reign of Julius Cesar. He spent a great portion of his time un- 
der the tuition of the most skilful philosophers at Athens. He 
studied philosophy under Atticus, and oratory under Demetrius. 
At thirty-one years of age, he had arrived at that perfection which 
had so long occupied his wishes and endeavors; and which has 
ever since continued to be the admiration or envy of the world. 
Cicero is the first of all authors for matter, method, and style. 
We do not read of any who appears to have had a clearer pene- 
tration into the nature, relation, and properties of things; or a 
more undisguised simplicity and frankness in manifesting his 


sentiments. Philosophers, more purticularly the moral kind, re- 


ceived great improvement from him. His 7wseu/an Questions are 


universallyadmired; and are allowed tobe superior to all that had 


been written by any heathen writer before him. In the perfection 


of eloquence he has far excelled the Greeks, whom he had first 
studied with great attention. te used his best endeavors to ex- 

1e boundaries of Roman learning, wisely esteeming that at- 
tempt superior to his extending the boundaries of their empire. 
Quintilian says, * That person may be sure to make great im- 
provement in the learned sciences, who has a true relish for the 
writings of Cicero.” This was that Cicero, who was first digni- 
fied with the title of The Father of his Country, by Quintus Ca- 
tulus. Cato called him the same, who was never suspected of 
flattery. Lucius Gellius says, “ That he had deserved a crown.” 
The celebrated Toland. in a eulogium on his character, says, “ How 
great is the dignity, efficacy, and sweetness of his eloquence! 
How exuberant the source of his invention! How just bis topics 
for amplification! How exquisite and beautiful his method! W hat 
perspicuity, what stupendous elega’.ce, and what beautifui figures 
adorn the whole! What an uninterrupted course of argument! 
What an irresistible strength of persuasion, and yet how easy! 
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How simple—how pleasant—how genteel—and how greatly does 
this eulogium come short of his deserts, whom all his contem- 
poraries admired; whose death all his country regretted; and 
whose memory, all their posterity honored!” 
— 
KOSCIUSKO. 

THIS celebrated chief of the Poles, his family being poor, 
was educated at the school of the Cadets. The rulers of this es- 
tablishment give the king the power of sending annually four 
cadets into foreign countries to perfect themselves. Kosciusko 
was of the number of these selected vouths sent into France, 
where he resided four years, and returned with the reputation of 
a very skilful engineer. The king gave him a company in the 
regiment of the artillery of the crown. Thqugh rich in the gifts 
of mind, the person of this officer is, it seems, rather plain, 
but even with this disadvantage, he had the address to captivate 
the affections of a young lady of the first quality; and finding it 
impossible to gain the consent of her parents, he persuaded her 
to elope from them. The father, enraged, pursued the ravisher, 
in company with some other of his relations. The lovers were 
overtaken, and overpowered; and Kosciusko had not only the mor- 
tification of losing his bride, but of receiving in the fray manual 
chastisement. Dishonored, he quitted Poland in despair. Some 


time after this, he appeared in America. in the rank of adjutant 
of Washington. At the peace he returned to France, where the 
French officers who had served in America, and Dr. Franklin, 
always spoke of him as a man to whom America was much in- 
debted. 


Kosciusko, having acquired reputatio# abroad, ventured to 
show himself in his native cotintry; and he was in three battles 
which Prince Poniatowski fought with the Russians at the time 
of the diet of Targowitz. It had been said, that if the counsels of 
Kosciusko had been followed in that short war, affairs would have 
taken a better turn. When Stanislaus found himself obliged to 
cease hostilities, Kosciusko again disappeared. He was seen at 
Pisa in the month of December, when he professed himself go- 
ing to Geneva; but in fact he went to Paris. There he took in- 
structions from the Committee of Public Safety, and received from 
them ten millions, which he distributed in Poland; and in a few 
months afterwards found himself at the head of the patriots. 
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THE SCRAPIAD—NO. IIL. 


SEMIRAMIS, queen of the Assyrians, was at her toilet 
when news was brought her of the revolt of Babylon. She delay- 
ed not an instant, but immediately flew to the place, with her 
hair hanging about her shoulders, and in the utmost discompo- 
sure of dress. By her unexpected appearance she brought her 
subjects to a sense of their duty. In memory of this action, she 
was represented, after her death, in the same attitude she was 
found by the messenger who brought her the udings. 

Charlemagne being observed, bygone of his courtiers, to seal a 
treaty he had concluded with a German prince, with the handle of 
his sword, was curious to know his reason for so doing, and ven- 
tured to make the inquiry. That powerful monarch replied, 
‘ What I ratify with the handle, I will defend with the blade.’ 





An author in the country wrote to his friend in town a few 
days ago, that he had*hit on the plan of a periodical work which 
the Spectator had never seen—the 7Jaétler never blabbed—was 
never confided to the Guardian—which the Raméler missed, and 
the Jdler was too lazy to think of. 





Retort pointed.—* Well, old Quidnunc (says a young mercan- 
tile Buck, who keeps a brace of nags and a mistress) how will 
you employ your time, now that peace deprives you of sour favo- 
rite amusement of reading extraordinary gazettes of bloody bat- 
tles?? * Why, in reading what will not be extraordinary in gazettes 
—the Whereases of such dashing young tradesmen as yourself.’ 

A son of Theshis, being on board a frigate, appeared dreadfully 
frightened a few minutes previous to an engagement; upon which 
a sailor, by way of consolation, exclaimed—*“ Cheer up, brother, 
for you are going to see a most glorious bloody tragedy!” 

A young lady, who had been insulted by an old maid, placard- 
ed the following lines on her door and windows. 

To be let, or be sold, for the term of her life, 
Elizabeth Hall, by the way of a wife. 
She ’s old and she ’s ugly, ill-natur’d and thin 


for further particulars inquire within 


~ 67a 


HW 
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An author of merit, but in very indigent circumstances, ap- 
plied to the celebrated lord Chesterfield for permission to write his 
life. “I had much rather you would defer it till after my death,” 
answered his lordship. “ 1 would with all my heart,”’ replied the 
author, “ but that I greatly fear | should die before your honor.”’ 
«“ Well, sir, (said the witty lord, judging his meaning from his mi- 
serable appearance) one compliment deserves another; there are 
twenty pounds for you to insure your life.”—It is needless to ob- 
serve, that this gift was no less delicately than humanely pre- 
sented. 

A farmer, lately applied to the parson of a parish to dissolve 
his marriage—* On what ground!” said the clergyman. “ Why 
sir, (said the rustic) my attorney states that @// conrracts made on 
Sundays are void, and you know you married me on that day!” 

A sapient country gentleman, in giving orders to a bookseller 
to furnish his library, after particularly requesting to have Pope, 
Milton, and Shakspeare, added, “ Jf those fellows frublish any 
thing new, don’t forget to let me have them.” 

A watchman who was charged with being guilty of riotous be- 
havior the night before, excused himself by declaring that he was 


fast asleep almost the whole of the night. 


A play-wright, whose piece would bear only, from the nature 
of the subject, the ttle of Once rs fier, was deterred lately from 


} . ' 


presenting it to the manager, by being told, that those critics who 

are witty on title-pages, would certainly cut up his piece the firs 

night, for the sake of observing, ‘hat it was flayed once too ofte: 
THE BACHELOR’S WISH. 

1 Amiable partner to soften my cares, 

2 Thousand a year to support my affairs; 

3 Dogs and a gun for to pass away time, 

4 Horses and chaise to indulge me and mine; 

5 Cheerful companions, wise, prudent, and merry, 

6 Dishes each day with six glasses of sherry; 

7 Beds in my house for my friends at their leisure, 

8 Somethings or other to add to their pleasure; 

9 Pounds in my pocket when cash I require, 


10 Healthy fine brats, and no more I desit 
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THE TEMPLE OF TUE MUSES. 


A FC 
4 NEW ENTERED APPRENTICE’S SONG. L 
Written by Brother C. Harford. The Music by Brother Maas. t 
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The hod and mortar they must bear, 

And work correct with plumb and square, 
Before they can true workmen be; 

And strictly to the rules attend, 

That they may brightly comprehend 


The mysteries of masonry. 


May he who with this morning’s ray 
Join’d in the labors of the day, 
And saw the light that makes us free, 
His actions plumb by level’s line, 
And square his life to every sign, 


Approv’d by ancient masonry. 


*T was when the world’s revolving earth 
Emerg’d from chaos into birth, 
Obedient to supreme decree; 
Our order from the shades of night, 
Array’d in its transcendent light, 


Proclaim’d the dawn of masonry 


€all’d off from labor for the d LY; 


Refreshment’s cheer our toils repay, 






Whilst friendship, truth, and charity, 





United in fraternal band 







This fav’rite toast from all commands: 


Our brother’s health with three times three!!! 










4 MASONIC HYMN 












UNTO Thee. rreat God, be long 


Mystic rites and sacred song 





Lowly bending at thy shrine, 
We hail thy Majesty divine 


Glorious Architect above, 








Source of light and source of love, 





Here thy light and love prevail. 


Hail! Almighty Master, 






| 
i 
} 
‘ 


1! 


Lil 










Whilst in yonder regions bright, 


The sun by day, the moon by night, 





And the stars that gild the sky, 





Blazon forth thy praise on high 
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Join, O earth! and, as you roll, 
Prom east to west, from pole to pole, 
Lift to Heaven your grateful lays, 


Join the universal praise. 


Warm’d by thy benignant grace, 

Sweet Friendship link’d the human race; 
Pity lodg’d within her breast, 

Charity became her guest 

Chere the naked raiment found; 
Sickness balsam for its wound; 
Sorrow comfort, hunger bread, 


Strangers there a welcome shed 


leach the ten 
MI lting at a brotl *s wo, 
Like Samaria’s son, that we 


Blest with boundless charity, 


TO THE EVENING STAR 


splendent orb 


' ; 
unest cicar, 


Twin rival, wh »> can 


More puré, more bright than thee 


For not thy lovely light, that Kindly cheers 


The sullen frown of unpropitious night, 
Is half so sW 


That be ams il 


Not all the little wal ing lves that rise 
From out their rosv bowers of velvet buds, 
Where they had slept the day, 


To dance thy rays beneath, 
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Feel such delight as does this breast, when thou, 
With radiant lustre show’st the happy hour 
That leads from scenes of care 


To still domestic bliss 


ON SHAKSPEARE. 


O SOVEREIGN master, who with sov’reign state 
Dost reign as in some isle’s enchanted land, 

On whom soft airs and shadowy spirits wait, 
While scenes of fuiries rise.at thy command! 

On thy wild shores forgetful could I Jie, 

And list till earth dissolv’d to thy sweet minstrels: 


Call’d by tl y Magic trom the hoary dee D> 


Aérial forms should in bright troops ascend, 


And then a wondreus mask before me sweep; 
While sounds that the earth own’d not seem’d to blend 
Their ste aling melodi« s, that when the strain 


Ceas’d I should weep, and would so dream again. 


The charm is wound. I see an aged form, 
In white robes, on the winding sea-shore stand; 
O’er the careering surge he waves his wand? 

Upon the black rock bursts the bidden storm. 

Now from bright opening clouds I hear a lay, 

Come to these yellow sands, fair stranger,” come awa 


Saw ve pass by the weird sisters pale | 


’ 


t casti 


ve the 


e on the heath 


low 
s the deed ne, the deed of death 
The deed is done. Hail king of Scotland, hail! 
I see no more. To many a fearful sound 
The bloody cauldron sinks, and all is dark around 
Pity, touch the trembling strings, 
A maid, a beauteous maniac, wildly sings, 
They laid him’in the ground so cold, 
Upon his breast the earth was thrown; 
High is heap’d the grassy mold, 
Oh! he is dead and gone. 
The winds of the winter blow o’er his cold, breast, 


3ut pleasant shall be his rest. 


* Ferdinand. See Tempest + Macbeth. t Ophelia. Hamlet. 
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rhe song is ceas’d. Ah! who, pale’shade,.art thou, 
Sad raving to the rude tempestuous night? 

Sure thou hast had much wrong, so stern thy brow, 
So piteous thou dost tear thy tresses white; 

So wildly dost thou cry, ‘ Blow, bitter wind, 


Ye elements, I call not you unkind.’§ 


Beneath the shade of nodding branches gray, 
*Mid rude romantic woods and glens forlorn, 
The merry hunters wear the hours away, 
Rings the deep forest to the joyous horn. 
Joyous to all but bim,|! who with sad look 


Hangs idly musing by the brawling brook. 


Sut mark the merry elves of fairy land! 
In the cold moon’s gleamy glance, 
They with shadowy morrice dance; 

Soft music dies along the desert sand; 
Soon, at peep of cold-ey’d day, 

Soon the numerous lights decay; 
Merrily, now merrily, 


After the dewy moon they fis 


Let rosy Laughter now advance, 
And Wit, with twinkling eye, 
Where quaint powers lurking lie; 

Bright Farty, the queen of the revels, shall dance, 
And point to her frolicsome train, 


And antic forms that flit unnumber’d o’er the plain 


O, sovereign master! at whose sole command 
We start with terror, or with pity weep; 

O! where is now thy all-creating wand 
Buried ten thousand fathoms in the deep. 

The stall is broke, the powerful spell 1s fled, 


And never earthly guest shall in thy circle tread 


§See Lear. || Jaques. As You Like It. {See Midsummer Night’s Dream 


if ii 


‘TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c 
Simon Sober is under consideration. 


Friend Fallback possesses merit; but we must decline its insertion. 


Tue contemplated Masonic Directory is postponed until the comple- 
tion of the next volume; when it wili be published, if sufficient encou- 
ragement is received. The Brethren, who wish to have their names insert- 
ed, are requested to forward their address to the publisher. 
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